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Community 
Group  Sues 
To  Take  Over 
Four  Hotels 


by  Carol  Wong 

A 1981  compromise  deal  organized 
by  the  city,  Tenderloin  com- 
munity groups  and  a  developer 
that  led  to  the  rehabilitation  of  four 
Tenderloin  hotels  is  not  working  out  as 
hoped.  The  community  group,  the 
North  of  Market  Development  Corpo- 
ration (NOMDC),  has  filed  a  fore- 
closure lawsuit  against  the  private  de- 
veloper who  owns  the  buildings  for 
defaulting  on  the  mortgage  and  other 
violations  of  the  deed  of  trust. 

In  addition,  the  Development  Cor- 
poration is  now  negotiating  to  even- 
tually obtain  full  ownership  of  the  ho- 
t.-ls.  originally  purchased  in  1981  with 
financing  from  thr  city,  the  developer, 
bank  loans  and  a  federal  grant. 

The  four  hotels— the  Ritz,  Dalt, 
William  Perm  and  Hamlin— are  cur- 
rently owned  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate developer  Goldrich  and  Kest 
(G&K).  The  non-profit  Development 
Corporation  oversees  the  hotels  and 
holds  the  deed  of  trust. 

Community  organizing  efforts  in 
the  Tenderloin  in  1980  resulted  in  the 
city  requiring  the  Ramada  Renaissance 
to  compensate  for  its  gentrifying  ef- 
fects by  contributing  towards  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  hotels  for  low  cost 
housing.  After  15  years,  ownership  of 
one  of  the  hotels,  or  possibly  a  second, 
was  to  go  to  the  Development  Cor- 
poration. G&K  would  obtain  title  to 
the  rest. 

But  in  March  1986,  G&K  stopped 
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Times  Looks  at  3 -Month  Period 


7  Children,  5  Seniors ,  Hit  by  Cars 


The  corner  of  Eddy  and  Jones,  in  front  of  Boeddeker  Park,  is  a  risky  one  for 
pedestrians.  Three  people  were  hit  by  cars  there  in  the  last  three  months.  The 
neighborhood's  only  crossing  guard  is  on  duty  there  weekdays  from  2:30  to  5:30. 


by  Sara  Colm  with  Shelley  Buck 

The  streets  of  the  Tenderloin  can 
be  extremely  dangerous  and  some- 
times fatal  corridors,  especially 
for  children  and  seniors,  according  to  a 
Tenderloin  Times  investigation  of  po- 
lice traffic  reports.  During  the  last  three 
months,  32  pedestrians  were  hit  by  cars 
in  the  Tenderloin — seven  of  whom 
were  children  and  five  were  elders. 
Seven  of  the  accident  victims  had  been 
drinking,  although  in  most  cases  their 
impairment  from  alcohol  was  not 
known. 

'That's  a  huge  amount  (of  accidents)," 
said  Chuck  De  Leuw,  the  traffic  engi- 
neer for  the  city  of  Berkeley  across  the 
bay.  The  Tenderloin,  with  an  average 
of  nine  pedestrians  hit  by  cars  each 
month,  has  almost  as  many  pedestrian 


accidents  each  month  as  Berkeley, 
which  has  a  population  four  times  as 
large  as  the  Tenderloin. 

An  analysis  of  29  traffic  reports  ob- 
tained by  the  Times  for  the  period  be- 
tween August  1  and  November  6 
showed  that  six  of  the  accidents  were 
classified  by  police  as  hit-and-run. 
None  of  the  drivers  were  caught. 

Eddy  Street,  with  nine  pedestrian 
accidents,  had  the  highest  number  of 
incidents,  followed  by  Leavenworth 
with  five  and  Geary  with  four.  The  in- 
tersection with  the  highest  number  of 
pedestrian  accidents  was  the  corner  of 
Eddy  and  Jones,  in  front  of  Boeddeker 
Park,  which  had  three  accidents.  A 
Times  analysis  of  accident  reports  for 
1986  (Times,  March  1986)  showed  the 
same  intersection  had  the  highest  num- 
ber of  pedestrians  hit  by  cars. 


g"  Five  out  of  seven  child  accident  vic- 

o  tims  were  hit  on  the  two  blocks  from 

J™  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and  Turk 

°  to  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and  Eddy 

^  and  then  to  Boeddeker  Park  at  Eddy 

£  and  Jones.  That  stretch  claimed  seven 

J  injuries  total,  with  one  fatality. 

A  Three-Year  Old  Dies 
One  Sunday  in  early  November, 
Nguyen  Thi  Cham  was  loading  clothes 
into  the  washer  in  the  laundromat  across 
from  her  house  with  her  three-year- 
old  daughter  Sa  Linh,  when  the  child 
suddenly  ran  out  into  the  street  and 
was  hit  and  killed  by  a  car. 

A  week  later,  her  grief-stricken  par- 
ents spoke  to  the  Times.  "We  are  very 
sad  after  her  death,"  said  Sa  Linh's 
father  Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh.  "She  was 
so  big  and  she  talked  already."  Sa 
Linh's  mother  added,  "She  used  to  hold 
a  book  very  often,  and  when  asked 
what  she  wanted  to  be  in  the  future, 
she  said  she  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  ." 

Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh  implored  dri- 
vers to  be  more  responsible  and  watch 
carefully  when  driving  through  the 
Tenderloin. 

"Children  Crossing"  Signs? 
In  most  of  the  six  incidents  in  which 
children  were  hit  by  cars  in  the  past 
three  months,  the  children  suddenly 
darted  into  the  street  without  looking. 
Quoted  in  "Child  in  the  City"  by  C. 
Ward,  Dr.  Stina  Sandels,  an  interna- 
tional authority  on  how  children  be- 
have in  traffic,  said  many  parents  and 
drivers  overestimate  children's  ability 
to  understand  and  deal  with  cars  and 
traffic. 

In  addition.  Tenderloin  residents 
have  long  complained  that  cars  from 
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TV  War  Drama  Disappoints  Vets,  Vietnamese 


Two  G.l.s  scout  out  unfamiliar  territory 
in  the  Vietnam  War  drama  "Tour  of  Duty." 


by  Karen  Koenig 
with  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Starting  in  September  of  1987,  20 
years  after  some  of  the  major  battles 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  CBS-TV  began 
airing  a  new  fictional  entertainment 
show  called  "Tour  of  Duty,''  which 
follows  a  platoon  of  American  soldiers 
around  Vietnam  in  1967. 

A  whole  generation  of  Americans 
have  grown  up  since  that  year.  Should 
they  watch  this  show  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam? 

In  Times  interviews  with  Vietnamese 
refugees  and  American  combat  vet- 
erans about  their  opinions  of  "Tour 
of  Duty,"  varying  perspectives  on  the 
Vietnam  War  emerged. 

While  the  American  veterans  all 
condemned  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam 
and  expressed  guilt,  horror  and  regret 
about  their  own  personal  roles  in  that 
conflict,  the  Vietnamese  refugees— most 
of  whom  were  civilians  during  the  war- 
voiced  anti-communist  sentiments  and 


worried  the  series  showed  the  U.S. 
role  in  their  native  country  in  a  nega- 
tive light. 

Despite  their  differing  perceptions 
of  the  war  itself,  American  vets  and 
Vietnamese  refugees  mostly  agreed 
about  specific  inaccuracies  in  the  series, 
namely,  the  ways  the  show  depicts 
Vietnamese  culture  and  politics,  the 
interaction  of  American  soldiers  and 
Vietnamese  women,  and  the  nature  of 
the  combat  itself. 

Veterans  generally  found  the  combat 
scenes  to  be  a  cleaned-up,  cosmeti- 
cized  version  of  what  they  experienced 
there.  They  were  also  concerned  that 
the  show  minimizes  the  controversial 
nature  of  that  war  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, glorifies  warfare. 

"I  was  dreading  the  day  there  was 
going  to  be  a  Vietnam  series  on  TV," 
said  veteran  Steve  Hassna,  who  was 
in  Vietnam  in  the  101st  Airborne  in 
1969. 

Both  Hassna  and  Marine  veteran 
Melvyn  Escueta,  who  did  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  in  1966  and  1967,  found 
the  series  insulting.  "All  the  answers 


are  right  there  in  one  hour,"  said  Es- 
cueta. "It's  obvious  we  vets  are  idiots 
because  it  took  us  20  years  to  come 
up  with  the  answers  or  to  start  under- 
standing." 

Marine  Vet  Paul  Cox,  who  served  in 
Vietnam  in  1969  and  1970,  described 
"Tour  of  Duty"  as  a  "cartoon."  "In  it, 
the  Vietnam  War  is  just  a  backdrop 
for  a  series  of  situation  dramas  and 
morality  plays,"  he  said. 

Nguyen,  who  was  a  student  in  Da 
Nang  during  the  war,  said  the  show 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  the  American 
experience  of  the  war.  "Vietnamese 
politics  and  culture  are  only  in  the 
background,"  he  said. 

Realizing  that  American-born  Viet- 
contmued  on  page  10 


Times  Takes  January  Break 

After  this  issue,  the  Tenderloin 
Times  will  be  taking  a  short  break 
from  publishing.  Best  wishes  for  hap- 
py holidays  to  all  our  readers.  Our 
next  issue  will  appear  in  February. 


VOICES 


Tenderloin  Times  2 


ash  the  people     house  log 


by  Josh  Brandon 

What  was  the  most  embarrassing 
moment  in  your  life? 


Susan  Slovik,  30 
"While  I  was  walking 
with  my  boyfriend,  he 
saw  a  man  who  owed 
him  money.  He  started 
after  him  and  when  he 
caught  him,  he  used 
Kung  Fu  on  him,  right 
there  in  the  street.  I 
told  him  not  to  take 
care  of  his  business 
while  walking  with 
me." 

Douglas  Brown,  25 

"I  have  never  had  an 
embarrassing  moment. 
My  most  embarrassing 
time  now  is  being  ap- 
proached by  you." 

Jeanne  Lannin,  over  21 

"When  I  was  on  my 
honeymoon  in  Selma, 
Alabama.  My  hus- 
band had  hidden  a 
dozen  white  mice  in 
my  overnight  case, 
and  when  I  opened  it 
in  our  room,  they 
jumped  out  and  ran 
all  over  the  place.  He 
and  the  manager  had 
to  catch  them  because 
I  told  him  I  wouldn't 
do  anything  until  they 
were  caught." 

Ernest  Lapher,  79 

"When  I  was  a  young 
farmboy  during  the 
Depression,  I  left  home 
to  look  for  work  but 
couldn't  find  any.  I 
found  a  woodpile  to 
sleep  in  during  some 
subzero  weather  and 
nearly  froze  to  death." 

Stanley  Waggoner,  31 

"It  was  the  day  I  vo- 
mited in  church.  All 
the  way  from  the  first 
pew  to  the  backdoor, 
nonstop.  I  was  only 
thirteen  and  didn't  go 
back  again  for  six 
weeks." 

Ken  Butler,  38 

The  time  I  saw  an  at- 
tractive woman  in  a 
restaurant  looking  for 
a  cigarette.  I  hurried 
over  to  her  to  offer  her 
one  of  mine,  and  when 
I  extended  my  open 
pack  to  her,  they  all 
hit  her  in  the  face." 


Eddie  Tan,  20 

"It  happens  every  time 
I  walk.  It's  so  different 
that  people  always 
ask  me  why  I  walk  the 
way  I  do." 


Peter  Gamino,  51 
"It  was  when  I  was 
working  with  the  Air- 
port Police.  This  car 
was  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and 
I  told  the  driver,  who 
had  this  nice  brown 
hair,  C'mon,  sweet- 
heart, let's  get  moving.' 
Then  when  he  turned 
around,  I  saw  his  beard 
and  moustache.  I  then 
told  him,  "Yeah,  I  mean 
you.'" 


2tl 


by  Robert  Tobin 
Hospitality  House  Director 

There  should  be  a  new  character 
added  to  the  Charles  Dickens 
classic:  the  visit  by  the  Ghost 
of  Christmas-Yet-To-Go-Away . 

For  several  brief  weeks  each  year 
during  the  holiday  season,  the  main- 
stream news  media  brings  the  general 
public  on  an  annual  tour  of  the  battle- 
fields of  human  misery  on  the  streets 
of  America.  Once  again,  the  homeless 
are  discovered.  During  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  year,  we  seem  to  be  able 
to  handle  news  only  about  the  prob- 
lems of  people  of  other  continents.  It 
takes  a  strong  dose  of  holiday  cheer 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  problems  of 
those  just  outside  our  door. 

Whether  covering  the  winners  or 
losers  in  the  battle  against  homeless- 
ness,  the  mainstream  media  commonly 
depicts  poverty  as  a  personal  problem 
which  can  be  overcome  simply  through 
individual  effort.  This  viewpoint  al- 
lows us  to  forget  about  those  who  are 
out  there  in  the  trenches  year-round 
fighting  to  help  those  who  have  no 
one  to  help  them. 

Three  community  workers  whose 
efforts  have  touched  the  lives  of  many 
in  the  neighborhood  are  now  leaving 
the  Tenderloin  to  move  on  to  different 
things.  Barbara  Trimble,  manager  of 
Hospitality    Houses's    program  for 


homeless  youth,  was  active  in  the 
effort  to  build  an  interagency  con- 
sortium that  addresses  the  needs  of 
homeless  youth  throughout  the  city. 
She  was  a  very  vocal  advocate  in  the 
struggle  to  get  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  to  finally  agree  to  serve 
youth  on  San  Francisco's  streets  who 
come  from  troubled  families  in  other 
cities. 

Dick  Park's  tenure  at  Traveler's  Aid 
Society  and  the  activities  of  Heidi 
Swarts  at  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition  are  other  testimonials 
to  the  positive  change  that  can  be  ac- 
complished through  hard  work.  A 
member  of  several  coalitions  that  ad- 
vocated for  the  homeless,  Dick  brought 
a  commanding  voice,  sound  advice, 
and  his  agency's  credibility  to  efforts 
to  push  the  city  to  create  more  humane 
programs  for  the  homeless. 

In  the  Tenderloin's  transition  from 
doghouse  to  powerhouse  among  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods,  Heidi  Swarts 
kept  track  of  the  big  issues  and  little 
details  that  kept  NOMPC  members 
at  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  housing, 
recreation  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  regret  the  departures  of  all  three 
and  the  fact  that  there  rarely  seemed 
to  be  a  chance  for  many  of  us  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  adequately.  It 
would  be  a  real  shame  if  the  best  gift 
our  city  got  this  year — the  hard  work 
of  people  like  these — goes  virtually 
unnoticed  this  holiday  season. 


letters 


Kudos  from  a  Sister  Paper 

Editors, 

I'm  envious  of  you  for  your  recognition, 
proud  of  you  for  the  product  of  your  ef- 
fort, and  I  empathize  with  you  in  your 
struggle  to  keep  a  small  paper  going.  It's 
usually  a  struggle  for  us  too,  but  we've  got 
a  bit  extra  this  month  and  I  know  you'll  put 
this  donation  to  good  use.  Don't  give  up! 

Jack  Tipple 
Co-Publisher 
Noe  Valley  Voice 

History  Repeats  Itself 

Editors, 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  candidate 
will  do  after  being  elected  to  office,  look  at 
what  the  candidate  does  beforehand. 

Monday,  October  26,  Jack  Molinari  and 
five  of  his  colleagues  voted  against  the  70 
percent  of  San  Franciscans  who  are  renters 
who  wanted  and  needed  more  protection 
against  unjust  evictions  and  unfair  rent 
increases  disguised  under  other  names.  Not 
a  very  radical  bill— just  common  sense  to 
people  who  still  see  rents  doubling  and  more. 

Supervisors  Molinari,  Gonzales,  Silver, 
Hsieh,  Kennedy,  and  Maher  voted  to 
send  back  to  committee  a  bill  that  had  been 
before  them  for  nine  months. 

Did  they  need  more  facts  and  figures? 
No  way.  Hearings,  letters,  and  meetings 
had  been  full  of  facts  and  figures  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

What  five  of  these  Supervisors  (all  but 
Maher)  seemed  to  think  they  need  to  do 
was  to  respond  to  Jack  Molinari's  campaign 
contributors.  To  make  sure  they  did,  Moli- 
nari's campaign  aides  were  in  Supervisors' 
offices  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  vote  to 
remind  them  of  that  (and  who  knows  what 
else). 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Realtor  Report  said 
it  best:  Jack  has  been  a  friend  of  the  Board 
of  Realtors  for  many  years.  He  has  voted 
with  us  on  many  real  estate-related  issues. 
Foremost  in  our  mind  is  his  "no"  vote  on 
vacancy  control.  If  that  "no"  vote  was  not 
made  and  confirmed,  we  would  today  have 
those  controls. 

I'm  voting  for  Art  Agnos  because  we 
need  those  controls.  Whether  you  agree 
with  Art  or  not  about  vacancy  control, 
you  know  we  need  straightforward  public 
officials  who  say  the  same  things  in  public 
as  they  do  behind  closed  doors  (and  open 
checkbooks),  who  will  tell  people  the  same 
things  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  town. 

Please  join  me  on  December  8  in  voting 
for  Art  Agnos. 

Richard  AHman 


Deadbolts,  Peepholes  Required  by 
Law 

Editors, 

Readers  who  are  concerned  about  crime 
and  violence  in  residential  hotels  should 
know  about  a  city  law  that  requires  all 
hotel  and  apartment  house  doors  to  have 
deadbolt  locks  and  viewers. 

The  Hotel  Security  Act  (Municipal  Hou- 
sing Code  File  No.  377-81-3,  6-82)  was  passed 
five  years  ago  by  the  mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors.  But  little  has  been  done  by  the 
Apartment  and  Hotel  Inspectors  since  the 
law  passed  to  have  hundreds  of  these  hotels 
comply  with  the  law! 

The  law  requires  all  hotel,  motel  and 
apartment  house  doors  to  be  of  solid  wood 
core,  1  ye  inches  thick,  and  have  a  deadbolt 
lock  and  viewer  (peephole)  The  peep- 
holes deter  many  would-be  criminals  from 
committing  crimes  in  these  buildings  be- 
cause they  can  be  seen  and  identified  by 
the  tenants  and  reported  to  the  police  as 
they  are  prowling,  wheeling  and  dealing, 
attempting  rapes,  burglaries,  murder  and 
other  violent  crimes. 

In  the  hotel  where  1  live,  crime  decreased 
by  90  percent  when  the  new  doors,  with 
deadbolt  locks  and  peepholes,  were  installed. 
All  the  violent  crimes  stopped.  We  have 
no  more  burglaries,  drug  dealers  and  ten- 
ants being  mugged  in  the  elevators.  The 
criminals,  who  used  to  come  and  go  and 
prowl  in  the  hotel  disappeared  and  left, 
searching  for  greener  pastures  in  other 
buildings. 

Every  resident  or  transient  tenant  living 
in  hotels  and  apartment  houses  whose  doors 
are  not  in  compliance  with  the  Hotel  Secu- 
rity Act  should  call  the  building  inspectors 
at  558-6220  or  write  to  the  Housing  Inspec- 
tion Division,  Dept.  of  Apartment  and  Ho- 
tel Inspection,  450  McAllister  St.,  S.F.,  CA. 
94102. 

You  do  not  have  to  identify  yourself 
and  can  remain  anonymous,  but  you  have 
to  give  the  name  of  the  hotel  and  the  ad- 
dress. Insist  that  peepholes  be  put  in  now 
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or  when  the  new  doors  are  installed.  This 
effectively  cuts  down  on  crime  where  you 
live! 

The  building  inspectors  are  obligated  to 
have  these  violations  corrected.  Keep  calling 
and  writing  until  some  action  has  been 
taken  to  get  the  hotel  owners  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

John  LeFranc 

Thanks  from  the  Rug  Rat 

Editors, 

Just  a  quick  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  all  the  work  you  and  your  people 
did  for  your  tenth  anniversary  party.  I 
think  you  did  yourselves  proud. 

My  fiancee  and  I  had  a  real  good  time  and 
it  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  and 
honored  as  a  Tender  Champ.  Your  presen- 
tation to  me  was  also  extraordinary  and  I 
shall  always  display  with  pride  the  Tender 
Champs  award  you  gave  me! 

You  have  all  obviously  worked  extremely 
hard  on  the  Tenderloin  Times  and  it  shows 
in  the  way  you  have  brought  the  diverse 
people  of  the  Tenderloin  together.  I  think 
you  have  proven  now  that  the  Tenderloin 
is  not  a  boil  on  the  rump  of  San  Francisco, 
but  a  lively  community  which  many  decent 
people  call  home. 

Thanks  again  for  the  honor  you  paid  me. 
I'm  happy  that  Senator  Marks  honored 
you  as  well.  .  richly  deserved!  Best  regards 
always  and  God  Bless  you  all. 

Officer  Bill  Langlois,  S.F.P.D. 

The  "Rug  Rat" 
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November  Election  Analysis 

Tenderloin  Goes  for  Agnos, 
Parts  With  City  Over  Props 


Cambodian  dancers  Theap  Kong  and  Lakana  Muth  helped  the  Tenderloin  Times 
celebrate  its  10th  anniversary  last  month  at  the  Lurie  Building  and  more  than 
200  supporters  joined  in  the  fun.  With  Master  of  Ceremonies  Leroy  Looper 
presiding,  Times  editors  Sara  Colm  and  Rob  Waters  gave  out  awards  to  the 
Tender  Champs:  Chris  Adams,  manager  of  the  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers' 
Market,  Officer  Bill  Langlois  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  Frank 
McCulloch,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Christina 
Cuevas  and  Henry  Izumazaki  of  the  San  Francisco  Foundation.  Special  thanks 
to  Chevron,  KPIX,  the  Lurie  Company,  the  McKesson  Corporation,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  John  Stewart  Company  and  Wells  Fargo,  who  spon- 
sored the  event. 


by  Josh  Brandon 

If  it  were  up  to  the  voters  of  the  19 
voting  precincts  in  the  Tenderloin, 
Assemblyman  Art  Agnos  would 
have  been  elected  mayor  on  November 
3,  and  no  runoff  election  would  have 
been  necessary  this  month. 

In  November,  Agnos  captured  every 
precinct  in  the  Tenderloin,  receiving 
55.2  percent  of  the  Tenderloin  ballots 
cast  in  the  ten-candidate  race  to  catch 
the  political  reins  of  the  city  from  out- 
going mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  John 
Molinari,  the  early  heir-apparent, 
gained  the  final  confidence  of  22.5  per- 
cent of  the  Tenderloin  electorate,  while 
Roger  Boas  salvaged  only  11.8  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  The  other  seven  can- 
didates, led  by  Warren  Hinckle,  split 
the  remaining  10.5  percent. 

This  year's  election,  reflecting  the 
increasing  complexity  of  local  politics, 
required  a  125-page  handbook  filled 
with  political  arguments  and  endorse- 
ments regarding  the  record  20  proposi- 
tions on  the  ballot. 

The  proposition  that  drew  the  most 
voter  interest  citywide  and  in  the  Ten- 
derloin was  Prop  W,  which  called  for 
a  new  stadium  at  Seventh  and  Town- 
send  Streets.  It  garnered  51.2  per- 
cent approval  in  the  Tenderloin  but 
was  defeated  citywide. 

The  move  for  district  elections  of 
supervisors  in  Prop  P  also  attracted 
significant  voter  interest  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, possibly  because  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's relative  lack  of  clout  at 
City  Hall.  It  was  endorsed  by  52.5  per- 
cent of  those  voting,  but  the  rest  of 
the  city  clearly  decided  against  the 

political  change. 

Prop  G,  which  removes  the  cap  on 
the  city's  budget  for  the  Office  of  Citi- 
zen Complaints,  fared  much  better. 
Perhaps  seen  as  an  indication  of  whe- 
ther the  people  view  themselves  as 
vulnerable  to  or  protected  by  the  po- 
lice, Tenderloin  voters  strongly  ap- 
proved the  measure  by  a  57.4  percent 
margin,  while  it  passed  citywide  by 


by  Edward  Robinson 

The  amount  of  sunshine  at  Boed- 
deker  Park,  Civic  Center,  the 
proposed  new  playground  on  Ellis 
Street,  and  other  downtown  parks 
could  be  at  risk  under  the  city's  new 
interpretation  of  the  "Sunlight  Ordi- 
nance," or  Prop  K,  said  Supervisor 
Bill  Maher  at  a  press  conference  with 
the  Sierra  Club  and  Tenderloin  acti- 
vists last  month. 

Originally  intended  to  prevent  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  that  would 
cast  shadows  on  city  parks,  Prop  K, 
passed  in  1984,  exempts  buildings 
which  do  not  cast  a  "significant"  sha- 
dow on  parks. 

It  took  until  November  of  this  year 
for  the  City  Planning  and  Recreation 
and  Park  commissions  to  jointly  come 
up  with  a  complex  mathematical  for- 
mula for  permissible  shading  of  parks, 
which  defines  "significant"  shadowing. 

The  tentative  proposal  by  the  joint 
commissions  might  allow  further  sha- 
ding by  newly  constructed  buildings  of 
some  parks  that  are  already  more  than 
30  percent  shaded. 

But  Supervisor  Bill  Maher,  who 
authored  the  proposition  back  in  1984, 
said  the  joint  commission's  definition 
of  allowable  shadowing  will  weaken 
the  ordinance. 

The  message  of  Prop  K  could  not 


fewer  than  4,000  votes. 

The  most  strongly  supported  propo- 
sition was  Prop  C,  particularly  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  generally  in  the  city. 
The  $26  million  in  bonds  for  a  new 
185-bed  mental  health  facility  won  easy 
passage  with  85  percent  of  those  vo- 
ting; the  rest  of  San  Francisco  saw  the 
same  need  in  its  nearly  80  percent 
approval. 

Prop  T,  requiring  voter  approval 
before  any  transfer  or  sale  of  city  pro- 
perty, passed  by  nearly  two-to-one 
through  the  city,  suggesting  that  voters 
would  rather  decide  for  themselves 
on  sales  of  city  property  than  leave 
those  decisions  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Tenderloin  voters  narrowly  ap- 
proved it  by  53.7  percent. 

City  voters,  including  those  in  the 
Tenderloin,  protected  their  pocket- 
books  by  heartily  supporting  Prop  R, 
which  prohibits  the  city  from  taxing 
residential  utility  bills.  The  lost  revenue 
will  take  about  $10  million  away  from 
the  deficit-plagued  budget  for  1988. 

The  most  disappointing  statistic  of 
the  November  3  election  is  the  voter 
turnout  rate  in  non-presidential  elec- 
tions, which  has  steadily  declined  state- 
wide in  the  past  20  years  from  67  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  to  only  43  per- 
cent. 

This  lack  of  voter  interest  is  also 
seen  in  the  Tenderloin.  The  Downtown 
district  (which  includes  the  Tenderloin, 
Civic  Center,  and  the  financial  dis- 
trict) is  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of 
the  Tenderloin,  where  two-thirds  of 
Downtown  voters  live.  But  in  the  last 
two  mayoral  elections,  only  30  percent 
of  those  registered  in  the  Ten- 
derloin exercised  their  right  to  vote. 

As  significant  segments  of  the  Ten- 
derloin decide  not  to  vote,  its  influ- 
ence in  city  politics  and  decisions  les- 
sens. Until  more  people  show  their 
interest  and  concern  by  voting,  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  Tenderloin's  poli- 
tical voice,  measured  in  the  number 
of  active  voters,  will  speak  in  mere 
whispers  and  not  be  heard. 


have  been  more  clear — no  additional 
shading  of  our  parks  will  be  tolerated," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  community 
organizations  in  November. 

Tenderloin  open-space  advocate 
Richard  Livingston  said  he  favored  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  ordinance 
and  expressed  concern  that  people 
may  not  realize  the  importance  of  pro- 
hibiting buildings  that  further  block 
the  sun.  "Once  you  shade  it,"  he  said, 
"it's  going  to  be  shaded  for  one  hun- 
dred years." 

In  addition,  said  Joe  Kaufman  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
'It's  a  tool  to  start  new  developments." 

Another  loophole  possibly  being  wi- 
dened in  Prop  K  is  a  provision  stating 
that  a  building  that  would  shade  a  park 
can  be  erected  if  the  building  serves 
"the  public  good." 

A  new  wing  to  be  added  to  the  Civic 
Center  Library — which  would  shade 
Civic  Center  Plaza  in  the  morning 
hours— was  cited  in  the  joint  commis- 
sion's proposal  as  a  good  example  of 
a  new  structure  that  could  fit  through 
this  loophole. 

The  two  commissions  have  set  a  final 
hearing  to  decide  limits  on  shading  of 
parks  for  December  15  at  1:30  at  City 
Hall.  For  more  information  call  the 
Planning  Commission  at  558-6407  or 
the  Rec  and  Parks  Commission  at 
558-4773. 


by  Sara  Colm 

After  almost  two  years,  a  legal  de- 
parture program  for  refugees 
seeking  to  leave  Vietnam  has  re- 
sumed processing  applicants  for  resettle- 
ment, reported  Bruce  Beardsley,  refu- 
gee coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Bangkok,  at  a  community  meeting 
at  the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Re- 
fugee Resettlement  last  month. 

With  record  numbers  of  people  flee- 
ing Vietnam  by  boat  this  year— the 
highest  since  1982— it's  hoped  that  the 
resumption  of  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  (ODP)  will  stem  the  flow  of 
risky  boat  escapes.  Beardsley  reported 
that  recent  talks  with  the  Vietnamese 
government  have  resulted  in  a  more 
"streamlined"'  departure  system. 

'The  program  is  resuming  on  rela- 
tively good  footing,"  said  Beardsley. 
"We  now  have  the  potential  to  be  able 
to  resettle  a  significant  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  coming  year." 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program 
was  set  up  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
in  1979  as  an  alternative  to  risky  boat 
escapes.  To  date.  133,000  people  have 
left  Vietnam  through  the  program- 
half  of  them  to  the  United  States.  But 
in  January  1986,  the  program  was  sus- 
pended because  of  a  huge  backlog  of 
applications  and  disagreements  between 
Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  over  processing 
procedures.  Beardsley  said  he  hoped 
more  people  would  be  able  to  leave 
under  the  newly  revamped  system. 

In  a  first  round  of  interviews  in  Viet- 
nam in  September.  1,068  people  were 


interviewed,  with  all  but  109  approved 
for  resettlement  to  the  United  States.  In 
a  second  round  of  interviews  just  com- 
pleted last  month,  another  1,346  people 
were  interviewed. 

Despite  the  resumption  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  remain  over  half  a  million 
applicants  on  waiting  lists  for  depar- 
ture. Beardsley  said  that  at  the  current 
rate  it  would  take  more  than  40  years 
for  all  those  on  waiting  lists  to  obtain 
permission  to  leave.  He  hopes  to  con- 
vince the  Vietnamese  to  allow  at  least 
30.000  people  a  year  to  leave— almost 
twice  as  many  as  the  highest  annual 
departures  in  the  past. 

Questions  still  remain  about  who  is 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  under  the  pro- 
gram because  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam 
have  different  priorities.  To  date,  statis- 
tics show  that  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  mainly  allowed  ethnic  Chi- 
nese, an  unwanted  group  in  Vietnam, 
to  depart  through  ODP.  The  U.S.,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  interested  in 
resettling  re-education  camp  prisoners 
and  people  formerly  associated  with 
the  United  States,  including  Amerasian 
children  and  their  immediate  families. 

Although  people  emigrating  to  be 
with  their  families  in  the  United  States 
have  been  resettled  through  ODP, 
Beardsley  said  that  in  the  future  those 
cases  would  be  encouraged  to  apply 
through  regular  immigration  channels. 

"I'm  optimistic  that  we  shall  be  getting 
an  increased  response  from  the  Viet- 
namese," said  Beardsley.  "But  we  also 
have  to  be  aware  that  the  priorities 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  may 
not  coincide  with  our  own," 


City  May  Allow  More 
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Homeless  Union  Ready  for  '88 


in  short 


Chris  Sprowal,  national  president  of  the  Homeless  Union,  conferred  with  dele- 
gates at  their  national  board  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  month. 


by  Laurence  Uebersfeld 

The  National  Union  of  the  Home- 
less set  ambitious  winter  objec- 
tives last  month  during  its  board 
of  directors  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
It  plans  to  send  homeless  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention,  establish 
statewide  tribunals  to  examine  home- 
lessness,  train  the  homeless  to  help 
themselves,  and  raise  public  aware- 
ness of  the  issue  through  the  media. 

The  Union  is  planning  a  national 
day  of  action  on  December  21,  the 
first  day  of  winter  and  a  symbol  of 
extra  sorrow  for  those  who  must  live 
outside. 

Union  represantives  from  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Baltimore.  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and  San 
Francisco,  which  established  a  local 
chapter  in  April,  attended  the  two 
day  meeting  at  Old  St.  Mary's  Church. 
National  President  Chris  Sprowal 
urged  board  members  to  push  for  rep- 
resentation at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. "We  are  the  issue,"  he  said. 
"We  are  the  ones  who  should  be  there." 

Barbara  Range,  president  of  the 
Oakland  Union,  was  optimistic  that 
California,  with  its  three  unions,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles- 
can  have  real  political  impact.  Ac- 
cording to  Randy  Swiercinsky,  the 
San  Francisco  Union  has  signed  up 
1,500  members  and  has  an  active  core 
of  15  members.  Membership  is  $1  a 
month  for  unemployed  people  and  $5 
for  those  with  jobs. 


Sprowal  feels  the  public  does  not 
know  who  the  homeless  are,  and  he 
blames  this  partly  on  the  media,  "who 
always  picture  the  wino,  drunk  in  the 
street,"  rather  than  the  average  person 
who  may  have  lost  his  or  her  job.  A 
growing  number  of  the  homeless,  said 
Sprowal,  are  working  people  who  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  housing  market 
because  of  soaring  prices. 

Members  of  the  union  wear  a  button 
that  reads  "Homeless,  Not  Helpless." 
In  keeping  with  this  can-do  philosophy, 
Sprowal's  organization  recently  ob- 
tained $500,000  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity to  organize  a  life  skills  training 
program  for  homeless  people,  so  that 
they  can  move  off  the  street.  Three 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Union 
will  go  to  Philadelphia  to  participate 
in  the  training  program  in  order  to  re- 
turn and  counsel  others. 

The  main  issue  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Union,  says  Swiercinsky,  is  the 
condition  of  the  homeless  shelters, 
which  are  often  so  poor  that  many 
homeless  would  rather  sleep  in  the 
street.  Few  supportive  services  are 
available  to  help  the  homeless  get  out 
of  their  situation,  such  as  counseling 
or  assistance  in  writing  resumes. 

Swiercinsky  says  the  "hotline"  hotels, 
where  the  homeless  can  stay  three  to 
five  nights,  are  better  than  the  shel- 
ters. 

Randy  Swiercinsky  can  be  contacted 
at  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the 
Union  of  the  Homeless  at  864-0513. 


Hotel  Foreclosure  Lawsuit 


continued  from  page  1 

making  payments  on  its  bank  loan, 
said  John  Elberling,  president  of  the 
Development  Corporation,  which  res- 
ponded by  filing  a  foreclosure  lawsuit, 
charging  that  G&K  had  overcharged 
rents,  failed  to  open  the  Hamlin  Hotel, 
and  defaulted  on  its  loan  payments. 

In  a  tentative  settlement  of  the  law- 
suit in  September  1987,  G&K  agreed 
to  sell  all  four  hotels  to  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  $2  million. 

Enter  the  consortium  of  banks  that 
had  lent  $6.5  million  to  the  hotel  pro- 
ject. They  rejected  G&K's  proposed 
sale  of  the  hotels.  The  banks  said  they 
should  get  the  $2  million  as  partial 
payment  of  the  loans  made  in  '81,  and 
not  G&K. 

As  an  alternative,  the  banks  sug- 
gested that  the  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  G&K  become  partners  in  the 
hotel  project  for  ten  years,  with 
NOMDC  the  controlling  partner  respon- 


sible for  management  of  the  properties 
and  G&K  a  limited  partner,  thus  lessen- 
ing G&K's  tax  burden. 

Both  NOMDC  and  G&K  have  said 
in  the  past  they  like  the  idea  of  such 
a  partnership;  however,  negotiations 
are  currently  at  an  impasse  over  how 
much  of  the  $2  million  should  go  to  the 
banks  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  how 
much  to  G&K.  Also  still  at  issue  is 
who  is  to  obtain  ownership  of  the 
hotels  in  1996;  G&K  or  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Elberling  conceded  that  some  money 
should  be  paid  to  G&K  to  ease  its  fi- 
nancial burden.  However,  he  is  ada- 
mant that  the  Development  Corporation 
should  get  title  to  all  four  hotels  in  1996 
because  it  could  be  taking  on  tremen- 
dous financial  responsibility. 

"We'll  have  to  raise  several  million 
to  complete  the  rehab  and  earthquake- 
proof  the  buildings,"  said  Elberling. 
"And  as  general  partners,  we'll  have  to 


Vigil  in  Memory  of  Those  Who 
Died  on  the  Streets 

Tenderloin  Times  investigations 
showed  that  in  1985  at  least  16  home- 
less people  died  on  San  Francisco's 
streets;  in  1986  the  number  jumped  to 
54.  How  many  more  died  this  year? 
On  Monday,  December  14  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition  and  San 
Francisco  Network  Ministries  will  be 
holding  an  inter-faith  vigil  in  memory 
of  those  who  died.  The  event  will  be- 
gin at  1:00  p.m.  in  Boeddeker  Park 
at  Jones  and  Eddy  with  an  ecumenical 
service,  followed  by  a  march  to  Civic 
Center.  "We  want  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  people  are  dying  on 
the  streets  and  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — not  just  homes,  but 
social  services  as  well,"  said  Kelly 
Cullen  of  NOMPC.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  474-2164. 

Catholic  Charities  Celebrates 

Catholic  Charities  held  two  celebra- 
tions last  month — one  to  mark  the 
opening  of  its  new  Central  City  office 
at  1049  Market  Street  and  the  other  to 
honor  providers  of  home  care  services 
to  the  elderly. 

Having  outgrown  its  former  offices 
at  50  Oak  Street,  Catholic  Charities 
decided  to  move  to  the  Tenderloin  to 
be  near  the  low-income  elderly,  home- 
less, immigrant  and  refugee  popula- 
tions it  serves,  according  to  Executive 
Director  Mary  Lou  Goeke. 

Holiday  Cards,  Pottery  and 
Artwork  for  Sale 

Hospitality  House,  San  Francisco's 
only  fine  arts  program  for  homeless  and 
low-income  residents,  will  be  having  a 
sale  of  handmade  cards  and  pottery 
during  December  from  12-5  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  1-5  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.  In  addition,  the  House,  lo- 
cated at  146  Leavenworth  Street,  will 
have  four  concurrent  exhibitions  of 
paintings,  drawings,  sculpture  and 
printmaking  during  the  holiday  season. 
Starting  December  9,  shows  will  go  up 
at  Hospitality  House,  Hatley  Martin 
Gallery  at  41  Powell  Street,  and  the 
Washington  Square  Bar  and  Grill  at 
1707  Powell  Street.  On  December  15, 
another  exhibition  will  open  at  the 
American  Zephyr  Gallery  at  25  Van 


Ness  Avenue.  A  reception  for  the 
House's  holiday  arts  celebration  will 
be  held  at  Hatley  Martin  on  Thursday, 
December  10  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

Protestors  Urge  Funding  of 
Youth  Jobs  Program 

Teenagers,  parents  and  agencies' 
representatives  protested  the  defunding 
of  a  city  jobs  program  for  youths  that 
recently  fell  under  Mayor  Feinstein's 
budget  ax  on  November  23. 

Each  year  since  1983,  some  500  low- 
income  teens  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
high  school  have  been  placed  in  part- 
time,  after-school  jobs  at  city  libraries, 
recreation  centers,  community  groups, 
city  offices  and  private  businesses  by 
the  Mayor's  In-School  Youth  Program. 

But  in  September  the  mayor  com- 
pletely axed  the  program,  she  said,  be- 
cause of  the  city's  pending  budget 
deficit. 

The  biggest  problem  in  our  nation 
is  unemployed  youth,  and  what  does 
our  mayor  do?"  asked  Keith  Grier, 
recreation  director  at  Boeddeker  Park. 
"It's  the  only  way  a  low-income  youth 
can  go  to  work,  stay  in  school,  get 
some  on-the-job  training  and  some 
money  as  well.  Otherwise,  many  would 
be  selling  drugs  on  the  street." 


Senate  Passes  Refugee  Bill 

On  October  7,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amended  version  of  the  Indochinese 
Refugee  Resettlement  and  Protection 
Act  of  1987  introduced  by  Sen.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  The  bill  expresses 
a  "sense  of  Congress"  that  U.S.  refugee 
admissions  from  Southeast  Asia  shouJd 
remain  at  current  levels  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years,  and  authorizes  funds 
for  refugee  protection  and  education 
in  Thailand. 

In  addition,  the  Hatfield  bill  ex- 
presses a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  that 
refugees  who  have  lived  in  camps  for 
three  years  or  Jongw-  are  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  US,  which 
should  take  the  lead  in  renewing  inter- 
national efforts  to  resettle  these  long- 
stayers.  The  bill  allocates  $5  million 
for  1988  and  1989  for  education  pro- 
grams in  camps  along  the  Lao  and 
Cambodian  border  in  Thailand. 

The  bill,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  33,  now  goes  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

— from  Refugee  Reports 
October  16,  1987 
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pay  the  mortgage  in  the  end.  In  ex- 
change, it  seems  reasonable  for  the 
community  to  wind  up  with  the  hotels." 

Ed  Matthews,  a  partner  in  G&K,  ar- 
gued that  since  its  original  $850,000 
investment  in  the  project  in  1981,  it 
has  had  to  contribute  approximately 
$4  million  in  additional  funds  into  the 
project  over  the  years. 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  recover  our 
investment,"  Matthews  said.  "We  have 
to  work  out  an  arrangement." 

While  negotiations  about  the  pro- 
posed partnership  are  stalemated, 
NOMDC  is  proceeding  with  its  fore- 
closure action,  which  G&K  is  fighting. 

"We  don't  believe  there  is  a  basis 
for  foreclosure,"  said  Matthews.  He 
said  the  project  has  had  "substantial 
cash  losses  every  year"  and  that  his 


firm  has  tried  to  renegotiate  its  nine 
percent  interest  agreement  with  the 
banks. 

Funding  for  the  project  was  obtained 
through  a  $4  million  federal  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant,  $1  million 
from  the  city  and  a  $6.5  million  loan 
from  the  bank  consortium.  The  Rama- 
da  Hotel  contributes  $153,000  in  rent 
subsidies  each  year,  a  city  require- 
ment for  issuance  of  its  building  per- 
mit. 

The  long-vacant  Hamlin  Hotel  on 
Eddy  Street  is  expected  to  open  in  the 
summer  as  a  subsidized  Section  8  ho- 
tel. The  current  negotiations  are  not 
expected  to  affect  the  Hamlin's  open- 
ing. "We  hope  it  goes  ahead  without 
delay,"  said  Elberling. 
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Local  Filmmaker  Gets  Picture  of  Today's  Cambodia  Rebuilding 


by  Sara  Colm 

A desperately  impoverished  coun- 
try that  is  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  and  rebuild  after  years 
of  war,  with  virtually  no  help  from 
Western  countries— this  is  the  image  of 
Cambodia  that  emerges  from  a  Times 
interview  with  filmmaker  Ellen  Bruno 
after  her  recent  three-week  trip  there 
this  fall. 

Bruno,  30,  who  formerly  worked 
with  Cambodian  refugees  in  Thailand 
and  in  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the 
few  Westerners  to  visit  Cambodia  in 
recent  years.  The  country  has  remained 
relatively  isolated  since  the  Vietnamese 
invaded  in  1979.  ousting  the  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge  regime  and  installing 
the  current  Cambodian  government 
under  the  leadership  of  Heng  Samrin. 

"Everyone  is  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet— from  the  old  widow  selling 
cucumbers  in  the  market,  to  the  guys 
plowing  rice  in  the  fields,  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Phnom  Penh  trying  to  make  it 
as  civil  servants,"  said  Bruno. 

Many  of  Cambodia's  scant  resources 
go  towards  national  security  because 
it  is  fighting  a  war  with  Cambodian 
resistance  factions,  including  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  based  at  the  Thai  border. 

"The  security  problems  are  huge," 
said  Bruno.  "There  are  trains  getting 
blown  up  left  and  right  and  mines 
being  set  all  over  the  place.  Every- 
where you  go  you  see  amputees  (from 
the  mines)." 

Decades  of  turmoil  and  war— first 
the  Indochinese  War,  then  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  in  the  late  70s,  and  now 
the  war  on  the  border— have  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  morale  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people. 

"They  do  not  have  an  ounce  of  re- 
sistance in  their  body  (to  the  current 
government),"  said  Bruno.  "They  are 
so  fed  up  with  the  war  and  they're 

completely  depressed  about  how  iso- 
lated that  country  is.  There's  a  sense 
of  futurelessness,  and  an  inability  to 
plan  for  anything  but  a  week  or  two 
in  advance." 

Bruno  described  Phnom  Penh,  the 
capital,  as  a  thriving  city  with  coffee 
shops,  people  playing  music  and  the 
markets  "packed  with  stuff."  On  the 
other  hand,  she  said  it  was  full  of  refu- 
gees from  the  countryside— now  es- 
sentially squatting  in  its  scores  of 
abandoned  buildings — who  had  come 
to  the  city  after  the  war,  searching 
for  relatives. 


Ellen  Bruno  and  her  film  crew  on  location  in  Cambodia,  interviewing  rice  farmers. 


"Phnom  Penh  is  full  of  rural  people 
who  don't  know  how  to  live  in  the 
city,"  said  Bruno.  "It  looks  like  a  vil- 
lage— there  are  pigs  tied  to  every  tree, 
chickens  running  around." 

Not  having  visited  Cambodia  before, 
Bruno  said  that  it  was  difficult  for  her 
to  judge  whether  the  things  she  was 
seeing  were  as  they  had  always  been, 
or  if  these  were  new  conditions.  "I'd 
see  a  slum  and  ask  myself,  was  it  al- 
ways this  bad  or  is  this  new?  I  had  no 
perspective." 

Another  Famine? 

Cambodia's  economic  problems 
have  been  exacerbated  by  a  drought 
and  failed  harvest  this  year.  "Everyone 
was  very  nervous,"  reported  Bruno. 
"They  all  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
bad  year,  so  everyone  was  trying  to 
prepare  for  it." 

Bruno  said  the  term  "Year  Zero," 
used  to  describe  the  destruction  and 
aftermath  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime, 
is  an  apt  description  of  the  conditions 
in  Cambodia.  "The  country  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  had  to  start  at 
the  beginning  in  every  sense — econo- 
mics, education,  health  care,  etc.  A 
poor  harvest  like  this  year's  really  sets 
a  farmer  back.  He's  taken  years  to  build 
up  any  sort  of  surplus  to  buy  one  pig  or 
chicken,  which  he  saves  as  security — 
to  sell  for  medicine  in  case  his  kid  gets 
sick. 


Pelosi  Addresses  Tenderloin 
Issues  at  Neighborhood  Meeting 


by  Dave  Knepler 

Seeking  local  input,  first-term  Con- 
gresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  met 
with  25  Tenderloin  residents  re- 
cently in  an  open  neighborhood  meet- 
ing at  the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Resettlement.  As  she  fielded 
questions  and  received  comments  re- 
garding refugees,  mass  transit,  econo- 
mics, the  homeless,  and  AIDS,  Pelosi 
offered  criticism  of  current  federal  and 
local  policies  in  these  areas. 

"Not  everyone  in  government  agrees 
government  is  there  to  serve  the  people," 
she  said.  "I  think  everything  we  do— 
every  bill  we  consider— should  be  to 
increase  the  dignity  of  the  individual." 

Pelosi  attacked  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
stein's  approach  to  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
San  Francisco's  next  mayor  can  offer 
better  direction.  The  current  city  pro- 
gram is  inadequate  and  undignified  for 
what  people  can  be  asked  to  endure," 
said  Pelosi. 

Pelosi's  two-tiered  solution  involves 
first  supplying  an  immediate  $150  mil- 
lion in  federal  money  to  cities  for  lo- 
cally directed  programs,  and  second, 
a  Congressional  study  of  "the  econo- 
mic and  health  reasons  that  put  these 


people  on  the  street  in  the  first  place. 
People  in  the  Tenderloin  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  giving  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity, but  government  has  to  get  to 
the  root  of  the  problem." 

Responding  to  a  question  regarding 
AIDS  education,  Pelosi  stated  that 
Congress  is  "hampered  by  a  lack  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  admit  the  realities  of 
how  AIDS  is  communicated.  Their 
attitude  is  'Just  Say  No.'" 

Pelosi  has  obtained  21,000  copies  of 
an  AIDS  educational  pamphlet  and 
will  mail  these  out  to  homes  in  San 
Francisco.  She  had  attempted  to  get 
several  hundred  thousand  of  the  many 
million  that  had  been  printed.  But, 
she  found,  as  did  C.  Everett  Koop,  the 
Surgeon  General  and  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  that  President  Reagan  had 
blocked  distribution. 

Crediting  this  to  the  right  wing's 
version  of  morality,  Pelosi  charged  that 
Reagan  "listens  more  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Edwin  Meese)  than  to  his 
Surgeon  General"  on  this  specific  health 
issue.  She  warned  that  this  selective 
deafness  will  cause  many  more  major 
problems,  since,  for  example,  up  to 
500,000  of  the  nation's  1.3  million  in- 
travenous drug  users  have  already  been 
exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus. 


"What  happens  in  a  year  like  this 
when  they  lose  their  first  crop  is  then 
they  have  to  sell  their  pig  or  their 
chicken  in  order  to  just  buy  rice.  That 
puts  them  back  four  or  five  years." 

Bruno,  who  visited  several  cities 
and  the  countryside  in  the  central  part 
of  Cambodia,  described  the  presence 
of  Vietnamese  advisers  and  troops  as 
"very  low  profile."  She  said  that  she 
saw  a  lot  of  ambivalence  among  mini- 
sters and  civil  servants  in  the  govern- 
ment. While  not  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  the  current  regime,  many  of  the 
civil  servants  she  met  seemed  to  be 
very  committed  to  staying  and  re- 
building the  country. 

They  had  remained,  "not  out  of  any 
political  commitment,  but  out  of  a  pure 
desire  not  to  see  the  country  go  down 
the  tubes,"  she  said.  "There's  this  very 
conscious  and  almost  frantic  commit- 


ment to  the  survival  of  the  Cambodian 
culture  and  the  Cambodian  people. 
They  have  put  their  politics  aside  and 
decided  not  to  leave." 

Bruno,  who  worked  in  Cambodian 
refugee  camps  in  Thailand  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border  in  1980,  was  critical  of 
the  amount  of  Western  aid  being  fo- 
cused there,  when  people  inside  Cam- 
bodia were  in  such  need.  Little  aid 
goes  to  Cambodia  from  Western  coun- 
tries because  it  is  allied  with  Vietnam 
and   the   Soviet   Union,   she  said. 

"I  kept  thinking,  ail  of  the  resources 
and  energy  and  good  intention  are  get- 
ting absorbed  by  the  border  situation," 
she  commented.  "I'm  not  saying  that 
people  don't  need  it  there,  I'm  just 
saying  there's  got  to  be  some  kind  of 
balance.  With  the  kind  of  restrictions 
the  U.S.  puts  onto  any  kind  of  aid 
to  that  country,  we're  just  insuring 
that  they  continue  to  suffer.  Their  needs 
are  so  simple  and  they  could  be  so 
easily  met. 

"People  don't  have  enough  to  eat, 
the  hospitals  are  full  of  people  who 
probably  are  going  to  die  because  they 
don't  have  simple  antibiotics.  Do  these 
people  need  to  continue  to  suffer?  That 
is  the  question  that  kept  coming  back 
to  me.  Why  torture  the  Cambodian 
people  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  in  the  country? 

"Those  people  have  got  to  be  re- 
membered and  their  needs  met  despite 
what  side  of  the  political  spectrum  we 
have  put  them  on. 


Don't  miss  a  single 
issue! 
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Everyone,  including  the  monks,  was  all  smiles  during  the  Cambodian  commu- 
nity's celebration  of  the  opening  of  a  temple  in  San  Francisco.  During  a  break 
from  the  official  proceedings,  one  monk  took  a  peek  at  National  Geographic 
magazine. 

Cambodian  Spirit  Creates  Temple 

by  Sophath  Pak 

the  children  to  learn  about  their  culture. 
"In  Cambodia,  people  use  a  temple  as 
a  learning  center,"  explained  Ghosa- 
nanda.  'They  can  learn  everything 
there,  not  just  religion." 

Last  September,  the  newly  formed 
Buddhist  Society  pledged  to  organize 
a  temple  in  San  Francisco.  "Some  peo- 
ple in  the  community  thought  that  we 
couldn't  make  it,"  said  board  member 
Chheng  Heang  proudly. 

A  month  earlier,  in  Long  Beach, 
another  Cambodian  religious  associa- 
tion held  a  fundraising  festival  for  a 
temple  in  Southern  California.  In  half 
a  day  they  raised  $120,000.  "We  are 
going  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  in  Long 
Beach  to  build  a  temple  for  our  com- 
munity's needs,"  said  Saroeum  Chhun, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  fundraiser. 

Sa  Em  Oul,  vice-chair  of  the  San 
Francisco's  Buddhist  Society,  said  'The 
Cambodians  believe  that  the  Buddhist 
temple  is  the  only  spirit  that  can  make 
their  culture  survive." 


San  Francisco's  Cambodian  com- 
munity realized  a  long  sought-after 
goal  last  month  with  the  grand 
opening  of  a  new  Buddhist  temple, 
marked  by  a  religious  ceremony  and 
fundraising  event  Nov.  15  at  Booker  T. 
Washington  community  center.  Ven- 
erable Maha  Ghosananda,  the  leader 
of  Cambodian  Buddhists  in  the  United 
States,  arrived  from  his  home  in  Rhode 
Island  to  attend  the  fundraiser  and  lend 
his  support  to  the  newly  founded 
temple. 

The  Cambodian  Buddhist  Society, 
Inc.  raised  the  money  to  rent  a  house 
at  1305  48th  Avenue,  which  is  being 
used  for  the  temple,  and  to  support  its 
resident  monk,  who  moved  to  San 
Francisco  last  month  from  Modesto. 
The  temple  is  named  "Wat  Nokor  Tom" 
(The  Big  Country). 

For  Buddhists,  a  temple  is  not  only 
important  as  a  place  to  worship,  but 
a  place  for  the  elders  to  congregate  and 
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the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

I don't  know  about  you,  but  as  for 
me,  a  black  man  and  native  San 
Franciscan,  it  buoys  my  spirits  to 
walk  down  the  streets  and  be  greeted 
by  many  of  the  beautiful  Asian  children 
with  smiles  and  waves  when  so  often 
I've  been  scorned  by  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Who  are  the  true  Americans  now? 

The  death  of  one  diminishes  us  all, 
but  how  much  more  the  death  of  an  in- 
nocent 3-year  old,  needlessly  run  over 
by  a  motorist  who  had  apparently  lost 
her  way.  We  share  the  grief  of  Sa  Linh 
Nguyen's  family. 

Joe  Kaufman  has  a  new  roommate- 
one  of  Kelly  Cullen's  kittens,  which 
was  temporarily  bunking  over  at  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center. 
He  named  it  Jethro,  after  Moses'  father- 
in-law  and  because  Jethro  goes  good 
with  Joe.  Sure  is  nice  to  have  someone 
to  come  home  to,  he  adds. 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  party  in 
the  new  recreation  building  next  to  the 
park — hope  it  will  be  open  by  then. 
Watch  for  our  poster  to  tell  you  date 
and  time. 

I  once  expressed  my  lack  of  faith  in 
the  political  process.  .  but  it  is  a  tool, 
and  along  those  lines  a  few  of  us  from 
the  black  and  Cambodian  communities 
have  been  thinking  of  establishing  a 
chapter  of  Jesse  Jackson's  Rainbow 
Coalition  right  here  in  the  Tenderloin — 
not  necessarily  as  a  power  base  for 
Jesse,  but  for  us.  Opinions,  pro  and 
con,  would  be  welcome.  And  there's 
no  need  to  approach  any  of  the  local 
power-brokers  for  a  meeting  place:  we 
have  the  509  Cultural  Center. 

There  are  a  million  ways  to  subjugate 
a  people,  but  by  far  the  easiest  is  to 
let  them  enslave  and  destroy  themselves. 
I'm  speaking  of  alcohol,  specifically 
cheap  wine:  the  Rose,  the  Bird,  etc.— 
and  drugs.  It's  the  most  effective  means 
of  chemical  warfare:  let  the  people 
administer  the  poison  themselves,  while 
the  oppressor  makes  a  tidy  profit  on 
their  misery.  "A  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste.''  Turn  around  the 
energy  expended  in  the  hustle  to  get 
high;  and  hustle  to  get  smart,  get  heal- 
thy, get  free.  Then  you  might  have 
something  real .  .  .  instead  of  pipe 
dreams  and  rotting  livers. 


Richard  Daquioag  played  the  part  of  a 
condom  at  an  AIDS  Awareness  Day  in 
Boeddeker  Park  last  month.  1,000  con- 
doms and  600  bottles  of  bleach  were 
distributed  and  three  trees  planted  in 
memory  of  AIDS  victims  during  the 
event,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Tenderloin  AIDS  Network,  Mid-City 
Consortium  to  Combat  AIDS  and  Glide 
Church. 

Holidays  got  you  down?  There's 
now  a  phone  at  the  Living  Room,  476 
Eddy  Street — which  is  a  place  for  peo- 
ple 55  years  and  older  to  drop  in  for 
coffee  and  whatever.  Call  Jeanne  or 
Penny  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  if  you 
want  to  talk  to  someone,  especially  if 
you  have  the  holiday  blahs  or  blues. 


If  they  aren't  there,  leave  a  name  (any 
name)  and  number  or  call  back  again. 
The  number  is  441-3082. 

The  VYDC  wanted  to  know  why 
Puthara  Chuop  has  not  been  to  work 
in  two  weeks,  so  I  put  my  spies  to  work 
and  found  there's  a  new  woman  in  his 
life.  It's  all  right  to  have  a  new  lady 
friend,  but  you  got  to  keep  a  job  to 
keep  her.  (Just  kidding!) 

There  was  a  good  crowd  at  the  Ten- 
derloin Times'  tenth  anniversary  festi- 
vities last  month  at  the  Lurie  Building. 
Rob  Waters  and  Sara  Colm,  who  re- 
cently were  awarded  recognition  in 
education  and  social  service  by  Esquire 
Magazine  and  named  to  their  annual 
honor  roll  of  national  achievers,  gave 
out  some  awards  of  their  own  that 
night.  Honored  as  Tender  Champs" 
by  the  Times  were  Farmers  Market 
manager  Chris  Adams,  Examiner  Edi- 
tor Frank  McCulloch,  "Decoy"  Cop 
William  Langlois  and  San  Francisco 
Foundation  Program  Executives  Chris- 
tina Cuevas  and  Henry  Izumazaki. 
Rob  tells  me  that  Rawna  Romero  and 
Janice  Bourgeois  deserve  extra  thanks 
for  making  the  event  a  very  special 
evening. 

The  Income  Rights  Project  had  a 
great  bash  for  their  new  offices  at  355 
Golden  Gate.  Congratulations  to  co- 
directors  Sandy  Weiner  and  Barbara 
Nabors-Glass!  IRP  provides  free  coun- 
seling, advocacy  and  representation  for 
AFDC  and  GAIN  (Workfare)  recipients 
and  applicants.  Drop-in  hours  are 
Monday  through  Thursday,  10-12  and 
1-4. 

John  Hardesty  and  Anne  Moore, 
formerly  with  the  IRP,  continue  to  pro- 
vide SSI/SSD  counseling  and  represen- 
tation at  251  Eddy  Street.  Their  drop- 
in  hours  are  Tuesdays  10-2  and  Thurs- 
days 1-4. 

Seniors  who  need  help  with  doc- 
tor's appointments,  shopping,  banking, 
social  services  or  recreational  activities, 
Louella  Leon  of  the  Senior  Escort  Pro- 
gram wants  you!  Call  673-8600. 

The  so-called  mainstream  media  has 
lately  been  full  of  the  "plight  of  the 
homeless."  Well,  as  we  know,  tem- 
porary shelters  are  not  the  answer .  .  . 
nor  is  new  construction  of  low-cost 
housing,  because  of  the  lack  of  federal 
funds  and  profit  motive  for  private 
industry.  Homeless  people  need  homes. 
And  the  answer  is  right  here  in  the 
Tenderloin,  as  exemplified  by  the  Aarti 
Co-op.  The  rehab  and  conversion  of 
existing  hotels  into  tenant-run  coopera- 
tives is  the  way  to  go.  Self-determina- 
tion is  the  answer.  Speaking  of  the 
Aarti,  a  new  president  has  been  elected: 
Ray  Davis. 

Congratulations  to  Greg  Francis, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Planning 
Coalition's  board  last  month  to  fill  a 
vacant  seat. 

We  were  all  real  sorry  to  hear  that 
Dick  Park  is  leaving  Travelers'  Aid 
Society.  After  close  to  seven  years 
there,  Dick  says  its  time  for  a  brea- 
ther. He's  looking  forward  to  having 
the  time  to  take  some  long  walks  on 
the  beach.  His  work  over  the  years  in 
the  Central  City— advocating  for  child- 
care  and  mental  health  services  and 
leading  the  fight  for  humane  services 
for  the  homeless — has  been  invaluable. 
We'll  miss  you,  Dick. 

Barbara  Trimble  is  another  depart- 
ing neighborhood  worker  whose  caring 
work  for  homeless  youth  will  be  sore- 
ly missed.  She's  off  to  Peru  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  returning  to  S.F.  to 
devote  more  time  to  her  private  prac- 
tice as  a  psychologist.  Ann  O'Halloran 
has  taken  Barbara's  place  as  the  new 
youth  director  at  Hospitality  House. 
Congratulations,  Anne  and  goodbye, 
Barbara! 

Word's  out  that  Heidi  Swarts  is 
leaving  the  Planning  Coalition  come 
February.  I'll  save  my  words  about 
Heidi  for  next  issue. 

Q:  What's  brown  and  wrinkled  and 
lives  in  Paris?  A:  The  lunch  bag  of 
Notre  Dame.  That's  Andy  Maxwell's 
favorite  joke  these  days.  Feel  free  to 
send  in  your  latest  joke— the  Tender- 
loin needs  more  humor. 


Winners  of  the  best  domino  players 
in  the  Tenderloin:  one  Walter  Hamp- 
ton and  Curtis  May  field—  second  place 
winners  were  Michael  Deshay  and 
Shawn  Johnson. 

T-CON  is  here— Tenderloin  Com- 
munity Outreach  Network — an  organi- 
zation initiated  by  Glide  and  interested 
community  members,  reaching  out  to 
help  in  any  way  they  can  for  a  stronger 
Tenderloin. 

You  see  folks,  we  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  solve  our  problems— through 
unity,  culturally  and  politically... 
hence  the  ongoing  black  and  Asian 
gatherings  at  the  509.  Everyone  is 
invited  to  share  in  a  new  beginning. 
The  time  to  organize  community  power 
is  now,  before  the  real  estate  developers 
move  in  and  take  over  the  TL,  which 
is  fast  becoming  the  most  valuable 

Seniors  at  Home 


by  Mickey  Williamson 

An  unpretentious  storefront  on 
Eddy  Street  tells  the  story  of  how 
a  bit  of  family  and  home  can 
happen  for  some  who  have  very  little 
of  either.  The  place  is  the  Living  Room, 
a  drop-in  center  sponsored  by  the  Adult 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  St.  An- 
thony Foundation. 

Located  at  476  Eddy  Street,  the 
room's  comfortable  couches  and  chairs, 
kitchen  table,  bookshelf  and  radio  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  that  accommo- 
dates both  solitude  and  participation. 
Open  since  April,  the  Living  Room  has 
already  attracted  a  regular  crowd  who 
are  drawn  to  its  informal  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Though  small  in  size,  it  is 
more  "homey"  than  many  hotel  lobbies 
and  less  structured  than  many  senior 
centers. 

"It's  just  what  it  says — a  living  room," 
comments  Maria  Lawiczka,  who  regu- 
larly volunteers  as  one  of  the  hostesses 
there.  As  she  talks,  a  game  of  checkers 
is  being  played  at  the  sunny  table  by 
the  window,  a  couple  of  people  are 
reading  newspapers  or  novels,  some- 
one is  snoozing  on  the  couch,  and 
others  are  gathered  around  the  central 
table  to  share  coffee,  cookies  and  con- 
versation. 

Maria,  who  uses  a  walker  to  get 
around,  says  she  likes  the  fact  the  Liv- 
ing Room  is  so  close  to  her  apartment. 
She  welcomes  a  place  where  she  is  not 
forced  to  do  anything,  yet  where  she 
is  offered  the  responsibility  of  serving 
as  a  hostess. 

A  refrigerator  is  kept  stocked  for 
those  who  get  hungry,  but  the  treats 
that  may  appear  on  the  table— a  plate 
of  muffins,  a  homebaked  cake,  a  tin  of 
cookies,  or  a  bag  of  fruit— just  as  often 
come  from  the  seniors  themselves. 
Some  of  the  art  that  decorates  the  walls 
has  been  created  and  donated  by  the 
seniors  as  well. 

This  willingness  to  share  from  often 
limited  resources  is  perhaps  the  most 


neighborhood  in  the  city.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  under  the  illusion  that  money 
is  power— and  that's  their  weakness. 
Real  power  lies  in  the  people,  that's  you 
and  me:  but  only  if  we  bond  together 
for  our  common  good. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  415-673-2332 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


in  'Living  Room9 


visible  sign  of  the  Living  Room's  secret 
of  success.  The  seniors  come  together 
at  regular  monthly  meetings  to  make 
decisions  about  equipment,  activities 
and  guidelines  for  participation.  They 
share  in  the  roles  of  host  and  hostess, 
keeping  the  place  clean  and  welcoming 
all  who  enter.  And  like  a  family  coun- 
cil, they  must  take  responsibility  for 
resolving  interpersonal  issues  that  may 
arise.  While  staff  from  the  Adult  Bene- 
volent Association  are  often  present, 
they  are  there  in  the  role  of  visitors 
or  friends— The  ABA's  philosophy  is 
to  help  the  seniors  meet  their  own  needs. 

George  Mink,  another  familiar  face 
around  the  table,  is  in  and  out  of  the 
Living  Room  several  times  each  day. 
He  keeps  the  coffee  pot  full  and  knows 
where  everything  is  and  how  it  works. 
Terry  L^ine  is  the  resident  philosopher, 
always  ready  to  engage  in  discussions 
of  politics  or  peace.  Terry  describes 
the  Living  Room  as  "a  relaxing  place, 
most  of  the  time.  It's  a  place  to  read 
and  study  without  too  many  distractions." 

While  Terry  sees  the  Living  Room  as 
filling  a  need  the  neighborhood  has 
had  for  a  long  time,  he  is  also  quick 
to  say  that  it  is  not  the  answer.  He  is 
concerned  about  the  segregating  effects 
of  places  that  are  limited  to  a  certain 
age  group  and  would  like  to  see  a  multi- 
purpose community  center  sponsored 
by  all  the  Tenderloin  agencies— one 
that  would  be  open  at  all  hours  to  all 
ages  and  ethnic  groups,  offering  a  var- 
iety of  activities. 

While  more  undoubtedly  can  be  done 
to  create  community  in  the  Tenderloin, 
not  only  among  the  seniors  but  all  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  the  Liv- 
ing Room  is  a  start — and  perhaps  even 
a  model  for  other  spaces,  other  living 
rooms. 

ABA  staff  members  Joanne  Kelly  and 
Penny  Padden  welcome  seniors  who 
have  not  yet  visited  the  Living  Room. 
It  is  open  every  weekday  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  for  seniors  over  55  and 
their  friends. 


S 
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The  Living  Room  on  Eddy  Street  provides  a  homey  place  for  seniors  to  socialize. 
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Children  Who  Read  Books  Get 
Cable  Car  Rides  From  Glide 


by  Leamon  J.  Abrams 

Question:  How  do  you  eat  an 
elephant? 
Answer:  One  bite  at  a  time. 
With  almost  20  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  having  trouble  understanding 
what  they  read,  and  with  so  many  chil- 
dren pulled  away  from  books  by  tele- 
vision, the  reading  problem  in  this 
country  is  like  an  elephant — massive. 

But  with  projects  like  the  Great  Cable 
Car  Book  Chase,  the  forces  for  literacy 
are  taking  a  bite  out  of  the  elephant, 
as  well  as  showing  some  Tenderloin 
kids  a  good  time  in  parts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco they  might  not  ordinarily  get  to. 

On  a  sundrenched  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober under  brilliantly  blue  skies,  44 
children,  mostly  from  the  Tenderloin, 
were  treated  to  prizes  and  a  free  cable 
car  ride  from  the  Powell  Street  turn- 
around at  Market  to  Aquatic  Park, 
where  they  had  lunch  and  heard  stories 
read  by  Walter  Mayes  of  Bantam  and 
Dell  Books,  and  listened  to  storyteller 
Awele  Makeba. 

These  kids  were  invited  to  the  event 
as  a  reward  for  having  read  at  least  four 
books  in  the  previous  month.  The 
event  is  the  brainchild  of  Rev.  Cecil 
Williams  of  Glide  Church,  who  feels 
that  reading  is  a  vital  part  of  each  child's 
development.  "If  we  can  give  kids  a 
fun,  interesting  way  to  enjoy  books," 
he  says,  "they're  on  the  road  to  self- 
fulfillment." 

Joyce  Hayes,  Director  of  Children's 
Programs  at  Glide  and  organizer  of 
this  event,  said  survival  needs  for  low- 
income  kids  often  don't  include  books. 
"Lower-income  kids  tend  to  move  more 
often,  have  responsibility  earlier,  and 
little  space  to  study,"  she  said.  "One 
of  the  ways  the  Jump  Into  Reading 
Program  (at  Glide)  addresses  this  is  we 
encourage  kids  to  write  about  their 
lives,  along  with  reading  books  about 


their  culture." 

Glide  sponsored  the  event  in  con- 
junction with  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  national  Year  of  the  Reader. 

Carrying  brightly  colored  balloons 
that  lent  a  festive  air  to  the  cable  car, 
the  children  boarded  with  the  help  of 
about  20  volunteers.  At  each  stop,  the 
entire  party  sang  out  in  unison,  "1987 — 
The  Year  of  the  Reader!"  Tourists  soon 
realized  that  this  cable  car  carried  spe- 
cial passengers,  and  could  not  be 
boarded.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
California  and  Powell  streets,  the 
tourists  waved  to  the  kids,  and  the  kids 
waved  back,  shouting,  "Read  a  book 
to  a  child!" 

Eleven-year-old  Mishonta  Byrd  had 
read  The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the 
Wardrobe"  as  one  of  her  four  books. 
Saying  she  had  never  been  on  a  cable 
car  before,  she  stared  down  at  the  steep 
hill  with  huge,  wondering  brown  eyes 
and  asked,  "Does  this  thing  have  good 
brakes?" 

At  Aquatic  Park,  Walter  Mayes, 
sales  manager  at  Bantam  and  Dell 
Books,  read  aloud  to  the  children. 
"Part  of  what  I  want  to  do  is  get  adults 
into  reading,"  he  told  the  Times.  "I 
stress  the  art  of  reading — parents  read- 
ing to  their  kids,  and  their  kids  read- 
ing back  to  them."  For  five  years,  he 
has  read  aloud  to  kids  in  libraries, 
bookstores,  and  other  settings  in  hopes 
of  stimulating  interest  in  books. 

After  lunch,  storyteller  Awele  Makeba 
entertained  children  with  folktales 
from  oral  traditions,  acting  out  parts 
and  characters  in  each  story.  At  times, 
Awele  was  so  convincing  that  her  au- 
dience jumped  in  terror. 

Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  inter- 
preters were  on  hand  to  translate  the 
stories  told  by  Mayes  and  Makeba. 

Eleven-year-old  Nancy  Nguy  liked 
the  cable  car  ride  and  storytelling  best 
— especially  The  Belly  Button  Mon- 


•  Birth  Control 

•  Abortion 

•  Gynecological  Exams 


•  Pregnancv  rests 

•  AIDS  Antibody  Tests 

•  Premarital  Tests 


D.iv  or  evening  appointments  available  Medi-Cal,  Visa,  and  MasterC  ard 
accepted  All  services  low  cost  and  confidential, 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 

Civic  Center  Financial  District 

815  Eddy  Street,  SF  382  Market,  #  1(H).  Sl: 

441-5454  982-0707 
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Planned  Parenthood* 

Alameda  San  Francisco 


Historic  First  Congregational  Church 
cordially  invites  you  to 

A  San  Francisco 
Advent  Celebration! 

\  wnes  o/  special  \\</ishi/>  Sen  lies  tilth  Carol  S// /£/>/,<,' 

/;/  preparation  for  a  genuine 

CHRISTMAS  1987 

entitled 

"Preparing  for  Miracles 


»» 


Advent  Series: 

Sundays  -  November  29 

December  6.  13  &  20 

\\  orslup  Service  at  1  1  00  a  m 

Scripture  Discussion  at  9  45 

Fellow  ship  &  Coffee  at  Noon 


(  .iiullelight  Christmas  Eve  Service 

Thursday  -  December  24 
W  orship  Service  at  I  1  00  p  m 
Brass  Fnsemble  .u  10  30 
Christmas  Caroling  at  Midnight 


Join  us! 

FIRST  CONORF.GATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Post  at  Mason  Streets 

(One  block  west  of  Union  Square) 

(41 S)  392-7461 

Founded  im9 


Tenderloin  kids  got  a  cable  car  ride  and  heard  stories  by  Walter  Mayes  (right). 


ster,'  as  told  by  Makeba. 

Tenderloin  resident  Ming  Lo  said, 
"1  like  to  read  just  for  fun.  I  read 
Harriet  s  Halloween  Candy.  " 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  each  kid 
took  home  balloons,  a  book,  and  a 


bookmark,  reminders  of  a  special  day. 
And  if  second  grader  Therese  Thomas 
is  any  measure,  the  project  succeeded 
in  its  goal  of  motivating  kids  to  read. 
"I  have  to  read  four  more  books  so  1 
can  come  again  next  time,"  she  said. 


Heart  of  the  Cits 


FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
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Teach  Your  Kids 
To  Be  Street-Wise 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  teach 
your  child  how  to  cross  streets  safely 
is  by  your  own  example.  Children 
learn  by  imitation.  Cross  on  the 
green  lights  only,  and  always  look 
for  cars  in  both  directions.  Do  not 
cross  streets  without  holding  on  to 
the  child's  hand. 

Sometimes  children  assume  that 
if  they  can  see  a  car,  the  driver  can 
see  them.  Explain  to  them  that  be- 
cause of  their  size,  children  may  be 
out  of  the  driver's  range  of  vision. 
Even  if  a  driver  does  see  them,  the 
child  should  not  assume  that  he  will 
stop.  Drivers  are  often  in  a  hurry 
and  think  only  of  getting  where  they 
want  to  go,  and  they  may  expect 
pedestrians  to  get  out  the  way. 
Therefore,  you  should  caution  your 
child  that  they  can't  always  expect 
to  be  safe  in  the  pedestrian  zone 
and  should  watch  out  for  cars  that 
are  turning,  speeding  or  running  red 
lights. 

Before  you  let  a  child  cross  the 
street  alone,  stage  some  rehearsals. 
Ask  the  child  to  decide  when  you 
both  should  cross.  Frequent  rehear- 
sal gives  you  an  idea  of  what  your 
child  actually  knows,  not  just  what 
rules  they  have  memorized. 

Find  out  if  your  child  can  read  the 
"Walk"  and  "Don't  Walk"  signs,  and 
test  whether  they  actually  look  first 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then 
right  again  before  crossing  the 
street. 

Safety  Tips  to  Teach  Your  Children: 

•  Cross  only  at  street  corners,  with 
the  green  light  and  the  walk  sign. 

•  Walk,  don't  run,  across  the  street. 

•  Do  not  trust  traffic  lights  alone. 
Always  look  both  ways  to  make  sure 
the  street  is  clear. 

•  Watch  out  for  cars  turning,  back- 
ing up  or  running  red  lights. 

•  Do  not  cross  between  parked 
cars  or  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

•  Do  not  fool  around  while  cross- 
ing the  street  by  pushing  other  chil- 
dren or  not  paying  attention. 

•  Be  extra  careful  when  you  can 
not  see  well  — in  rain  or  fog  or  at 
night. 

Safety  Tips  for  Drivers: 

•  Never  expect  that  a  child  in  traf- 
fic, either  as  a  pedestrian  or  on  a 
bike,  will  behave  the  same  as  an 
adult. 

•  Expect  children  playing  on  a 
sidewalk  or  at  the  roadside  to  be  so 
involved  in  their  game  that  they  may 
suddenly  dash  into  the  street. 

•  Never  be  sure  that  children  grasp 
a  traffic  situation  as  a  whole.  Often, 
they  do  not.  They  may  notice  either 
only  one  detail  or  just  a  bunch  of 
cars  going  back  and  forth. 

•  Children  do  not  have  the  same 
ability  as  adults  to  estimate  the 
speed  of  oncoming  cars  or  their  own 
speed  as  they  cross  the  road.  This  is 
one  reason  for  their  unexpected 
"dash-outs." 

•  Never  believe  that  a  child  sees 
you  just  because  he  is  looking  your 
way.  You  can  see  the  child's  eyes, 
but  the  child  cannot  see  your  ex- 
pression until  you  are  quite  close, 
since  the  child  is  outside  in  bright 
daylight,  while  you  are  sitting  in  a 
dark  car. 

Pantheon  Books.  Excerpted  from 
'Child  in  the  City"  by  C.  Ward,  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Pantheon 
Books,  a  division  of  Random  House. 


Dangerous  Traffic 

continued  from  page  1 

outlying  districts  speed  through  the 
neighborhood's  grid  of  one-way  streets, 
where  lights  are  timed  to  usher  vehicles 
swiftly  downtown.  This  poses  a  severe 
hazard  to  the  safety  of  children  and 
slower-walking  seniors  and  disabled 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

Living  in  small  apartments  and  hotel 
rooms  in  a  neighborhood  with  little 
open  space.  Tenderloin  kids  often  find 
the  street  the  only  viable  place  to  play. 

Children  can  get  so  involved  in  a 
game  that  they  don't  pay  attention, 
Sanders  said,  and  they  will  dash  sud- 
denly into  the  street  without  think- 
ing. They  don't  have  the  ability  to  esti- 
mate the  speed  of  oncoming  cars,  how 
long  they  have  before  the  light  changes 
or  their  speed  as  they  cross  the  street, 
she  added.  In  addition,  they  may  as- 
sume crosswalks  are  completely  safe 
zones,  and  not  watch  out  for  swiftly 
turning  cars  or  vehicles  running  red 
lights. 

Every  afternoon  the  sidewalks  of  the 
Tenderloin  are  filled  with  children  as 
they  spill  off  of  school  buses. 

'The  bus  stops  are  all  over  the  place," 
said  Keith  Grier,  director  of  Boeddeker 
Park.  "From  2:30  to  3:00  the  buses  are 
swarming  around,  letting  kids  off  all 
over  the  place.  Once  they  get  off  the 
bus,  they  just  race  down  the  street  like 
crazy." 

Three  out  of  the  seven  child  acci- 
dent victims  were  hit  between  the  hours 
of  2:30  and  5:30  during  the  week. 
*  *  •  «  • 

Two  days  after  Sa  Linh  Nguyen  was 
killed,  Syvonne  Thamma,  who  lives 
on  Ellis  Street,  was  walking  with  her 
son  after  picking  him  up  at  school. 
She  held  her  son's  hand  as  they  crossed 
the  street  at  Eddy  and  Leavehworth. 
But  when  they  reached  the  curb,  he 
suddenly  ran  back  to  pick  up  his  home- 
work, which  he'd  dropped  in  the  street. 

"1  hadn't  realized  he'd  dropped  it," 
said  Thamma.  "He  ran  back  to  pick 
it  up.  A  car  screeched  on  its  brakes 
and  stopped  about  three  inches  away 
from  my  son.  He  almost  got  killed." 
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During  the  last  three  months,  eight 
pedestrians,  including  six  children, 
were  hit  by  cars  on  the  shaded  portions 
of  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  shown  above. 


The  next  day  Eddy  Street  resident 
Hai  Cong,  6,  was  hit  by  a  car  when  he 
ran  after  his  sister  into  Eddy  Street. 
Paramedics  who  examined  the  boy 
found  him  uninjured  and  released  him 
on  the  spot. 

'They  just  ran  out  from  nowhere," 
said  a  shaken  driver  Anita  Kwan. 
They  had  the  red  light.  I  had  my 
green — it  was  completely  green.  Yet 
they  didn't  look  at  the  traffic  light." 

A  month  earlier,  six-year-old  Walter 
Redding,  Jr.,  was  hit  by  a  car  at  Lea- 
venworth and  Turk  when  he  ran  out 
between  two  parked  cars.  He  is  now  in 
a  body  cast.  The  family  had  been  told 
that  Walter  would  not  be  permanently 
disabled,  although  obviously  he  will 
need  a  long  recovery. 

Both  Sarith  Soun,  6,  and  Sopheak 
Chhuoy,  10,  were  hit  by  cars  in  two 
different  incidents,  one  in  September 
and  the  other  in  August,  when  they 
darted  across  Eddy  Street. 

Gabriel  Rodas,  9,  had  the  green 
light  when  he  entered  the  intersection 
of  Post  and  Larkin  on  his  skateboard 
on  October  21,  but  it  changed  as  he 
was  mid-way  through,  and  he  was  hit 
by  a  cab. 

On  September  30,  Qu  Trung  Ly,  6, 


Nguyen  Thi  Cham  with  her  daughter 
Sa  Linh  before  the  traffic  accident  that 
took  Sa  Linh's  life  on  Nov.  1. 


was  also  hit  by  a  cab  when  he  darted 
out  into  the  street  at  Ellis  and  Hyde. 
The  cab  was  going  fast  but  had  the 
green  light,"  said  a  witness.  The  cab 
driver,  James  Blechinger,  told  the  po- 
lice: "I  was  going  straight  on  the  green 
light  when  the  kid  jumped  out  in  front 
of  me.  I  slammed  on  the  brakes,  but  I 
wouldn't  stop  in  time." 

Seniors  Also  Hit 

Children  are  not  the  only  ones  being 
mowed  down  on  the  streets  of  the  Ten- 
derloin. Five  elders  were  hurt  in  traf- 
fic accidents  in  the  last  three  months, 
of  which  one  was  a  hit-and-run  inci- 
dent. Albin  Shapanus,  59,  was  crossing 
with  the  green  light  in  the  crosswalk 
at  Geary  and  Jones  when  a  driver  making 
a  turn  hit  him,  knocking  him  down. 

"The  driver  jumped  out  of  the  car 
and  was  going  to  attack  me,"  said  Sha- 
panus. "I  said  I  was  going  to  call  the 
police  and  he  took  off  in  the  car." 

Seven  of  the  people  hit  by  cars  had 
been  drinking,  although  most  were  not 
classified  by  police  as  being  "under  the 
influence."  In  an  accident  in  early 
August  in  front  of  Boeddeker  Park, 
two  men,  both  of  whom  police  thought 
had  been  drinking,  crossed  Eddy 
Street  against  the  light  at  2:30  in  the 
morning. 

Police  reports  say  that  the  first  man 
attempted  to  stop  oncoming  traffic  by 
waving  his  arms  in  an  apparent  effort 
to  allow  his  friend,  who  was  on  crutches 
and  had  his  left  foot  in  a  cast,  to  cross 
also. 

An  approaching  vehicle  stopped  at 
the  crosswalk  and  the  driver  yelled  at 
the  two  men  to  get  out  of  the  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  police  report.  He  then 
attempted  to  drive  around  the  first 
man,  who  stepped  in  front  of  the  car 


and  was  hit.  The  second  pedestrian, 
angered  by  this,  smashed  out  the  dri- 
ver's left  window  with  his  crutch. 

Many  agree  that  children,  parents 
and  other  neighborhood  residents  as 
well  as  drivers  passing  through  the 
Tenderloin  need  to  be  educated  about 
traffic  safety.  But  it  is  going  to  take 
more  than  education  to  stop  the  acci- 
dents and  the  fatalities. 

Even  when  children  have  been  taught 
to  memorize  rules  for  how  to  behave 
in  traffic.  Dr.  Sandels  said,  most  under 
9  do  not  have  perceptual  ability  and 
physical  coordination  to  put  the  rules 
into  action,  especially  in  an  emergency 
or  stress-provoking  situation. 

In  the  wake  of  Linh  Sa  Nguyen's 
death  and  the  recent  spate  of  other  traf- 
fic accidents,  neighborhood  leaders 
are  calling  for  a  community  meeting 
on  December  11  to  find  ways  to  make 
the  Tenderloin's  streets  safer  for  ped- 
estrians. Some  of  the  methods  under 
discussion  include: 

•  Putting  up  banners  and  signs  to 
alert  drivers  to  the  many  children  and 
seniors  who  live  in  the  Tenderloin. 

•  Slowing  down  the  duration  and  de- 
synchronizing  traffic  lights  so  that  dri- 
vers cannot  speed  through  the  Tender- 
loin, but  must  pause  at  intersections; 

•  Putting  speed  bumps  in  alleys; 

•  Making  some  streets  two-way  to 
reduce  and  slow  down  traffic  flow, 

•  Putting  up  barricades  to  stop  jay- 
walking in  mid-block; 

•  Getting  more  crossing  guards; 

•  Educating  children,  families  and 
drivers  passing  through  the  neighbor- 
hood about  traffic  safety. 


After  school,  the  streets  of  the  Tender- 
loin are  filled  with  children  as  they  spill 
off  of  school  buses. 

The  community  meeting  will  be  held 
at  1:00  p.m.  on  December  11  at  333 
Turk  Street.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center  and 
the  North  of  Market  Senior  Center. 

Quyen  Quoc  Tiet,  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 
and  Sophath  Pak  contributed  to  this 
report. 
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Wanted:  Seniors  Interested 
In  Sharing  Their  Stories 

The  Adult  Benevolent  Association 
of  St.  Anthony  Foundation  would  like 
to  hear  from  seniors  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  creating  a  forum  for  the 
sharing  of  stories — possibly  in  a  senior 
"communique"  or  an  oral  history  pro- 
ject. They  welcome  input  from  Tender- 
loin elders  who  have  skills  in  art,  like 
to  write,  have  stories  to  tell,  or  would 
like  to  try  their  hand  at  editing.  Call 
Mickey  Williamson  or  Edi  Calvert  at 
552-1169. 


From  $250  per  month: 


•  private  furnished  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 
(smoking  &  non-smoking) 

•  sun  deck*  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate  in 
management  process 

•  active  Tenants' Association 

•  low  security  deposit  ($  105) 


For  a  low  additional  cost,  weekly  maid  and  daily  meal 
services  are  also  available. 


ivic  Center  Residence 
44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 

Owned  &  Operated  by  TNDC,  a  non-profit  corporation 


everybody^  business 
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by  Pete  Childress 

What  do  a  refugee  from  the  1956 
Hungarian  Uprising,  a  Ph.D. 
who  used  to  teach  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute  in  the  Presidio, 
and  a  former  drug-abuser  turned  ham 
radio  operator  have  in  common?  An- 
swer: all  are  street  artists  or  vendors 
selling  their  wares  in  that  most  color- 
ful of  San  Francisco  locations,  the  cable 
car  turnaround  at  Hallidie  Plaza. 

On  Powell  in  front  of  Woolworth's, 
Laszlo  Strasser  operates  a  shiny  chrome 
Rube  Goldberg-type  of  machine — ac- 
tually a  souvenir  medallion  press— and 
sells  wooden  cable  cars  and  cable 
jewelry.  He  looks  dapper  in  his  blue 
blazer,  yachting  cap  and  neatly- 
trimmed  white  beard.  In  a  world  of 
uncertainties,  he's  sure  about  one 
thing:  "In  America,  anyone  who  wants 
to  work  can  find  it.  There  are  plenty 
of  jobs.  All  it  takes  is  a  will  to  work." 

Strasser  fled  from  Hungary  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  suppression  of 
the  1956  revolt  and  settled  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  1973,  he  moved  to  San 
Francisco  with  his  wife  and  became  a 
street  photographer.  He  made  a  reason- 
ably good  living  at  that,  he  says,  until 
a  couple  of  years  ago  when  another 
photographer  cut  in  on  his  territory 
and  undercut  his  prices  by  half. 


out-of-town  relatives  of  survivors  of 
the  L.A.  earthquake  in  September.  I 
don't  know  why  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that;  after  all,  reaching  out  to  help 
others— even  if  they're  thousands  of 
miles  away — seems  to  be  a  Tenderloin 
trait. 

John  and  Sandra  Bass  have  been  sell- 
ing their  jewelry  at  Hallidie  Plaza  for 
over  a  year.  A  large,  gruff  man  with 
a  surprisingly  tender  side,  John  got  a 
Ph.D.  in  German  Studies  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis  before  com- 
ing to  California  with  his  family  to  teach 
German  at  the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute in  the  Presidio.  He  was  laid  off 
after  working  only  one  year,  in  April 
1985.  Then  54  years  old,  he  found  it 
hard  to  begin  to  compete  with  younger 
graduates,  so  he  and  Sandra  began 
making  and  selling  jewelry. 

They  say  that  street  vending  has  its 
good  and  bad  points,  and  while  it's  not 
the  profession  of  their  choice,  they're 
making  the  best  of  the  situation. 

"We  like  the  independence,"  says 
says  Sandra  with  a  smile.  "Where  else 
can  you  work  18  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  for  five  cents  per  hour?" 

Getting  panhandled,  pestered  and 
even  assaulted  is  a  regular  fact  of  life 
for  those  working  at  Hallidie  Plaza. 
John  was  wearing  a  pair  of  goggles 
around  his  neck  the  day  I  interviewed 


Street  artists  like  Laszlo  Strasser  make  Powell  and  Market  a  lively  corner. 


No  stranger  to  adversity,  Strasser 
changed  to  his  current  business  at  Hal- 
ladie  Plaza,  where  he  rents  space  in 
front  of  Woolworth's.  His  medallion 
press,  he  says  with  pride,  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  California.  It  accepts 
either  pennies  or  quarters  and  delivers 
an  oval  medallion  with  a  choice  of  San 
Francisco  scenes  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fellow  vendor  Merlin  Willis  is  a 
street  artist  who  makes  and  sells  jewel- 
ry. A  young  man,  vibrant  and  sure  of 
himself,  Willis  has  a  dry  and  ready  wit. 
Formerly  involved  with  drugs,  he  met 
a  woman  several  years  ago  in  Berkeley 
who  taught  him  how  to  make  jewelry. 
He  has  specialized  in  custom  silver  and 
gold  jewelry  for  over  two  years  now 
and  has  been  selling  at  Hallidie  Plaza 
for  18  months. 

"Sometimes  it's  a  zoo,"  he  says,  "but 
I  can  be  my  own  boss  and  set  my  own 
hours."  His  hours  are  longer  than  most 
office  workers.  Willis  gets  up  at  6  a.m. 
to  create  his  jewelry  pieces,  sets  up  at 
the  cable  car  turnaround  at  9,  and 
knocks  off  about  4:30  in  the  afternoon 
—six  days  a  week. 

Like  most  street  artists  in  that  area, 
he's  been  assaulted  several  times— once 
by  a  woman  preacher  who  accused 
him  of  being  the  devil.  "But  it  sure 
beats  being  on  welfare  and  gives  me 
something  legitimate  to  do,"  he  says 
with  a  grin. 

Willis  is  also  a  licensed  ham  radio 
operator  and  with  the  hand-held  unit 
he  keeps  at  his  side,  he  chats  regularly 
with  friends  in  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  while  he  works  on  his  jew- 
elry at  the  plaza.  A  member  of  the 
Amateur  Radio  Emergency  Service, 
Willis  helped  pass  along  messages  to 


him.  He  was  hit  by  Mace  two  weeks 
ago  for  the  second  time. 

"It's  beginning  to  be  a  regular  occur- 
rence," he  says.  'The  police  are  still 
trying  to  catch  the  guy  who  has  been 
threatening  vendors  with  Mace  on  the 
first  of  the  month  for  the  last  12  months." 

John  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
police  who  patrol  the  plaza,  enthusias- 
tically singling  out  Sgt.  David  Herrera 
and  Officers  Tom  Menelke  and  Steph- 
anie Geer. 

"Herrera  is  one  of  the  best  police 
officers  I've  ever  met,"  says  John.  "He 
treats  people  with  great  restraint  and 
respect,  even  the  abusive  drunks  and 


petty  criminals.  He  takes  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  people  and  their  problems, 
even  the  ones  he  has  to  arrest." 

Turning  the  conversation  to  vendors' 
gripes,  I  hear  many  stories  about  noise, 
plus  complaints  about  panhandlers, 
drunks,  preachers  with  big  amps  and 
"the  noise  of  18  steel  drums  at  the 
same  time." 

By  now,  I  can  imagine  those  18  steel 
drums  pounding  in  my  head  like  an  old 
Bayer  aspirin  commercial,  so  I  bid  fare- 
well to  John,  Sandra,  Merlin  and  Laszlo, 
feeling  strangely  happy  to  have  people 
like  them  contributing  their  special 
magic,  making  the  Tenderloin  the  "only 
in  San  Francisco"  place  that  it  is. 


*  »  •  *  • 


Street  artists  are  certified  by  the  San 
Francisco  Arts  Commission.  Permits 
are  $160  a  year  and  are  issued  only  for 
sales  of  seller-made  works;  mass- 
produced  items  or  works  by  another 
party  may  not  be  sold.  Write  to  the 
commission  at  45  Hyde  Street,  #319 
or  call  558-3463. 

Street  peddlers  must  apply  in  person 
for  their  licenses  at  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department.  Call  553-1115. 

Food  vendors  must  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  Health  Department  at  558- 
4731.  The  annual  license  fee  for  food 
vendors  is  $385. 

Non-profit  street  peddlers  are  li- 
censed by  the  State  Attorney  General's 
office.  Call  1-800-952-5225. 

LOOSE  CHANGE 

John  Dabrow,  director  of  the  Central 
YMCA,  says  that  he  expects  Don  Fee- 
ser,  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  to  take  over  from  Dabrow 
as  chair  of  the  block  captains  for  "Ten- 
derloin Alive,"  the  organization  that, 
among  other  things,  sponsors  the  regu- 
lar Tenderloin  clean-ups. 

"Don  is  an  effective  and  well- 
respected  organizer,"  Dabrow  says,  "so 
we  expect  that  his  leadership  will  make 
the  organization  even  more  effective 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

The  Eddy  Market,  known  for  its 
food  giveaways  to  the  homeless  during 
the  holidays,  was  sold  in  November. 
Mehran  Golchehreh  says  the  ten-year- 
old  business  has  become  too  much  for 
him  and  his  brother  Saied  to  operate, 
especially  since  Mehran  also  owns 
Paris  Deli  at  842  Geary  Street.  The 
family  says  they'll  start  another  busi- 
ness, but  it's  too  early  to  say  when  or 
where.  The  new  owners  of  Eddy  Mar- 
ket were  unavailable  for  comment  by 
deadline,  but  I  hope  to  interview  them 
in  the  next  issue. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  who  wants  a 
say  in  what's  happening  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  wants  to  improve  things 
for  your  business  and  your  family, 
consider  joining  the  Concerned  Busi- 
nesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin.  By  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  CBT  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  association,  you  will 
help  to  improve  not  only  your  own 
business  and  the  business  climate  in  the 


Something  Special 
for  Everyone! 


1227  Sutter  St.  between  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Do  youneeo* 

someone  to 
talk  with 

someone  to 
share  with 

someone  to 
pray  with  7 

K)lfJ  Ur. 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School 
Morning  Worship 
Evening  Service 
Tuesday  &  Friday 
885-6624 


9:30  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 


Tenderloin,  but  the  very  environment 
of  the  neighborhood  itself.  There  are 
solutions  to  the  issues  the  Tenderloin 
faces — crime,  filth,  parking,  vandalism— 
but  it  takes  a  loud,  strong  voice  to  get 
action  from  city  government.  That's 
what  the  CBT  is  all  about.  For  more 
information,  call  CBT  president  Adam 
Gottstein  at  441-2200. 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Gita's  India  Cuisine 

1048  Market  Street 

Daily:  11:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

864-4306 

No  cuisine  better  deserves  to  be 
called  exotic  than  the  savory 
dishes  of  India.  The  Indian  chef 
takes  basic  staples  like  meats,  potatoes, 
beans,  rice  and  vegetables  and  almost 
magically  transforms  them  through 
subtle  use  of  spices  and  curries. 

Gita's  India  Cuisine  between  5th  and 
6th  streets  on  Market  Street  is  a  re- 
cently opened  restaurant  that  deserves 
immediate  recognition. 

Minus  any  sign  of  opening  jitters, 
owners  Pavin  and  Gita  Bhagat  deliver 
charm,  intimacy,  elegance  and  reason- 
able prices  on  a  stretch  of  Market 
dotted  with  all  too  many  fast-food 
franchises. 

Atmosphere  and  expert  service  are 
in  top  form  here.  I  can't  remember  the 
last  time  restaurant  service  was  as 
prompt  and  cordial  as  it  was  during  a 
busy  Friday  afternoon  in  this  restaurant. 
The  staff  is  more  than  willing  to  answer 
any  questons  about  the  ingredients  of 
dishes,  they  promptly  refill  water  glasses 
(essential  in  a  place  that  serves  spicy 
food)  and  they  don't  make  you  wait 
for  the  check. 

Each  table  is  attractively  set  with  a 
white  tablecloth,  flower,  and  candle. 
The  Indian  music  that  plays  lightly  in 
the  background  and  the  traditional  art 
decorating  the  walls  evoke  the  flavor 
of  India. 

I'm  not  an  expert  on  Indian  food, 
but  even  I  can  appreciate  a  dish  such 
as  masala  dosa,  a  crispy  foot-long  crepe 
filled  with  potatoes,  peas,  onion,  len- 
tils, and  seasoned  lightly  with  mustard 
seeds  and  yellow  curry.  This  dish  is 
served  with  a  relish  called  chutney. 
When  I  went  to  Gita's,  the  chutney  of 
the  day  was  coconut  and  lentil,  a  de- 
licious complement  to  the  masala  dosa. 
Also  served  with  masala  dosa  is  dal,  a 
richly  flavored,  faintly  sweet  lentil 
soup.  Masala  dosa  is  $3.95. 

Idi  sambar  is  another  lentil  soup, 
served  with  a  rice  cake  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  bowl,  which  only  costs 
$2.50.  This  is  a  refreshingly  different 
kind  of  soup,  and  I  enjoyed  the  rice- 
cake,  which  tasted  like  combread  to  me. 
Seasoned  with  mustard  seed,  this  soup 
has  a  spicy  afterglow,  a  sort  of  tingle 
enhanced  by  the  environment  of  the 
restaurant. 

Other  selections  look  equally  invi- 
ting. Meat  samosas  ($2.50)  are  deep- 
fried  pastries  filled  with  ground  beef 
and  green  peas  and  served  with  sauce. 
Onion  pakoras  T$2.50)  are  six  spicy 
onion  fritters.  Gita's  also  offers  chicken, 
lamb  and  vegetable  curry  dishes  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

This  is  a  great  place  to  bring  friends 
and  out-of-town  visitors.  And  if  you 
can't  fit  Bombay  into  your  travel  itin- 
erary, you  don't  have  to.  Gita's  brings 
a  bit  of  Bombay  to  San  Francisco. 


515  Ellis  Street 
Leavenworth 
928-0198 
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How  Racism  Split  GIs  in  'Nam 


by  Pete  Childress 

Frankly,  on  my  list  of  things  to  do 
on  a  Thursday  night,  going  to  a  play 
comes  right  after  elective  surgery. 
But  being  the  "house  veteran"  at  the 
Tenderloin  Times,  I  was  tapped  to  re- 
view "Wasted,"  a  play  by  Fred  Gamel 
about  racial  strife  among  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  And,  man,  am  I 
glad  I  went! 

"Wasted"  is  anything  but  a  waste  of 
time.  The  story  line  is  dynamic,  deep, 
engrossing,  and  packed  with  pathos  and 
action.  With  the  able  direction  of  John 
Doyle,  the  young,  all-male  cast  creates 
fully  fleshed-out  characters  through 
strong  dialogue  and  excellent  acting. 

The  quality  of  the  production  and 
the  sets  is  outstanding,  and  the  intimacy 
of  the  Buriel  Clay  Memorial  Theatre 
brings  the  audience  right  into  the  action. 

The  play  takes  place  in  Vietnam  the 
morning  and  evening  of  April  6,  1968, 
the  day  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was 
assassinated.  To  describe  the  play  as 
being  about  racial  strife  is  too  shallow 
an  evaluation.  "Wasted"  is  about  trust 
and  mistrust  among  men,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  survival  that  override  all  other 
considerations  in  war. 

In  a  coastal  base  near  Chu  Lai,  a 
Marine  platoon  already  polarized  along 
racial  lines  hears  rumors  of  Dr.  King's 
death,  racial  rioting  "back  in  the 
world,"  and  near-mutinies  in  other 
American  units.  These  rumors,  com- 
bined with  exhaustion,  fear,  and  casual- 
ties, create  a  mounting  tension  among 
the  men  of  the  platoon,  bringing  them 
to  the  brink  of  a  civil  war  amidst  the 
carnage  already  surrounding  them. 
Veteran  Darrell  Williams  is  totally 
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namese  will  eventually  see  the  show, 
Trang,  who  was  a  student  in  Saigon 
in  1967  and  1968,  said,  "Sure,  they  will 
like  this  kind  of  show,  with  all  the 
shooting  and  fighting.  As  long  as  they 
don't  care  about  the  content,  it's  good 
for  entertainment." 

Some  vets,  like  Paul  Cox,  who  was 
in  the  Marines  in  Vietnam  in  1969  and 
1970,  said  no  fictional  show  could 
convey  what  they  experienced,  that 
only  documentary  footage  could  even 
begin  to  give  the  viewers  a  true  pic- 
ture. 

Melvyn  Escueta  criticized  the  show 
for  ignoring  the  problem  of  Post  Trau- 
matic Stress  Disorder,  in  which  the 
fears,  anguish  and  emotions  buried  by 
vets  during  the  trauma  of  wartime 
can  crop  up  in  later  years. 

Others  came  up  with  ideas  for  epi- 
sodes. The  series  could  show  what 
the  war  was  like  for  poor  white,  black 
or  Hispanic  18-  and  19-year-olds — and 
how  some  excelled  at  their  jobs  in 
Vietnam  only  to  return  to  dead-end 
jobs  or  no  jobs  at  all  in  the  U.S.,  said 
veteran  Jack  McCloskey,  who  served 
as  a  Marine  combat  medic,  without  a 
weapon,  in  Vietnam  in  1967  and  1968. 

If  Vietnamese  interviewed  by  the 
Times  could  produce  episodes  for 

Tour  of  Duty,"  tHIy  said,  Americans 
would  leam  far  more  about  Vietnamese 
history  and  culture.  Also,  battle  scenes 
would  be  more  intense. 

"There  should  be  machine-guns  fir- 
ing, people  throwing  grenades,  and 
much  more  yelling  and  screaming," 
said  Trang.  "Their  facial  expressions 
should  be  very  different  because  they 
are  facing  the  God  of  Death." 

Tarn,  an  older  Vietnamese  man  who 
worked  at  the  French  Consulate  in  Sai- 
gon during  the  war,  said  he  would 
want  to  produce  a  program  that  would 

"show  the  strong  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  against  communism." 

He  and  other  refugees  interviewed 
said  that  what  Americans  call  the  Viet- 
nam War  was  only  part  of  a  larger 
conflict  they  call  the  "Indochina  Bat- 
tlefield." 

"The  wars  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  are  really  all  one  war,"  said 


believable  as  the  troubled  Lance  Cor- 
poral "Spider"  Evans,  a  young  black 
Marine  from  an  East  Coast  inner  city 
who  is  pushed  over  the  edge  by  the 
news  of  King's  death. 

Kevin  Moore,  a  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan, stands  out  as  Lance  Corporal 
"Mac"  McNeil,  the  platoon's  worldly- 
wise,  cynical  and  racist  RTO  (radio/ 
telegraph  operator),  even  though  the 
role  is  more  supportive  than  pivotal. 

Beyond  portraying  conflicts  between 
blacks  and  whites,  Fred  Gamel's  script 
explores  several  differences  of  percep- 
tion: the  short-timers  versus  the  new 
guys,  the  draftees  versus  the  lifers,  the 
cynical  versus  the  innocent,  the  city- 
born  versus  the  country-bred,  and  re- 
sponsibility versus  irresponsibility. 

In  fact,  the  entire  play  seems  to  be 
about  responsibility  and  where  it 
should  lie.  To  whom  do  you  offer  your 
ultimate  loyalty?  Your  race?  Your  mili- 
tary superiors?  Your  ideals?  Yourself? 
Or  the  men  you  fight  and  die  with? 

No  matter  what  you  expect  going  in, 
you're  going  to  be  shocked  and  pro- 
foundly touched  by  the  surprising  end- 
ing to  this  play. 

"Wasted,"  chosen  the  Best  New  Play 
Produced  Outside  New  York  by  the 
American  Theater  Critics  Association, 
is  playing  through  December  20  at  the 
Buriel  Clay  Memorial  Theatre  in  the 
Western  Addition  Cultural  Center,  762 
Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco.  Perfor- 
mances are  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursdays 
through  Sundays,  and  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
Sundays.  Admission  is  $8  on  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays,  $10  on  Fridays  and 

Saturdays.  For  information:  Jumoke 
Hinton  at  644-3005. 


Tarn,  "because  they  are  all  under  the 
control  of  international  communism." 

Where  are  the  Vietnamese  Soldiers? 

One  inaccuracy  in  "Tour  of  Duty" 
that  both  the  vets  and  the  Vietnamese 
noticed  was  the  absence  of  South  Viet- 
namese government  officials  or  army 
in  most  scenes. 

But  Vietnamese  and  vets  parted  ways 
in  describing  the  behavior  of  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam.  In  one  episode, 
Americans  evacuate  a  village  and  burn 
it  to  the  ground. 

That  did  not  happen  unless  it  was 
necessary,"  said  Nguyen.  Tarn  added, 
"This  is  good  propaganda  for  the  com- 
munists because  it  makes  America 
look  bad." 

Vet  Steve  Hassna  totally  disagreed 
with  this  image  of  American  troops 
as  restrained.  "Years  later,  like  a  very 
bad  dream,"  he  said,  "I  realized  that 
the  way  my  unit  in  the  101st  Airborne 
functioned,  and  it's  sad  because  none 
of  us  really  had  that  in  mind,  was  not 
very  different  from  the  brutal  way  the 
Nazi  SS  Panzers  operated  in  Eastern 
Europe  during  World  War  II." 

On  the  subject  of  American  soldiers' 
treatment  of  Vietnamese  women  in 
"Tour  of  Duty,"  American  vets  and 
Vietnamese  refugees  didn't  exactly  dis- 
agree, but  they  made  different  kinds 
of  objections. 

In  one  episode,  an  American  soldier 
falls  in  love  with  a  Vietnamese  woman, 
and  wraps  his  poncho  around  her  at 
night  during  a  rest  from  an  evacua- 
tion march.  They  fall  asleep  sitting  up, 
and  awaken  the  next  morning,  very 
innocently,  still  clothed  and  sitting  up. 

Vietnamese  interviewees  found  the 
episode  out  of  keeping  with  their  cul- 
ture because  women  in  the  country- 
side were  morally  conservative  and 
afraid  of  foreigners. 

Vet  Melvyn  Escueta  explained  what 
really  would  have  happened  between 
an  American  soldier  and  a  Vietnamese 
woman  under  those  circumstances. 
"A  woman  like  that— she  would  have 
been  raped,"  he  said,  "Basically,  our 
forces  raped  their  way  across  that 


by  Max  Reif 

Some  of  us  were  so  naive  in  the 
1960s  that  when  we  condemned 
the  U.S.  Vietnam  War  effort,  we 
self-righteously  included  in  our  con- 
demnation the  soldiers  who  fought  that 
war. 

At  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  play 
"Honey  Bucket"  by  veteran  Binaley 
Danguilan  Escueta,  I  had  my  most  re- 
cent, and  perhaps  my  most  vivid  op- 
portunity to  re-live  the  war  through 
this  play,  an  intensely  realistic  evoca- 
tion of  Vietnam. 

Atmospheres  created  by  sound,  light- 
ing, costume,  script  and  the  light  from 
the  eyes  of  actors  who  were  Vietnam 
veterans  made  me  feel  I  was  in  a  sultry 
jungle  atmosphere. 

I  shared  intimacy  and  helplessness 
with  men  whom  I  came  to  see  as  my 
own  platoon  buddies.  I  grieved  with 
Private  Andres  Bonifacio,  played  by 
author  Escueta,  when  his  best  friend 
was  killed  the  day  before  he  was  to  re- 
turn home.  I  was  outraged  along  with 
Jonsey,  a  black  soldier  whose  fellow 
American  soldiers  subjected  him  to  ra- 
cial slurs,  and  who  found  himself  no 
longer  able  to  continue  fighting  for  a 
country  that  had  spawned  such  racists. 

As  a  result  of  feeling  at  one  with  the 
actors,  I  realized  that  the  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam,  locked  into  their 
situation,  behaved  as  anyone  else 
would  have. 

"Honey  Bucket"  was  more  than  sim- 
ply a  re-creation  of  events.  In  a  way, 
it  partook  of  the  original  events  them- 
selves, and  went  on  to  heal  them. 
Nearly  all  the  actors  were  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  performing  this  play  has 
been  part  of  their  healing  process. 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  each  perfor- 
mance, the  actors  and  playwright  held 
a  discussion  with  the  audience.  "You 
can't  just  do  the  play  and  walk  away," 


country.  And  our  officers  condoned  it." 

Both  vets  and  Vietnamese  criticized 
Tour  of  Duty"  for  including  too 
many  Vietnamese  who  spoke  English, 
saying  the  language  barrier  was  a  prob- 
lem during  the  war,  sometimes  causing 
unnecessary  deaths. 

Eyes  That  Look  Right  Through  You 

Many  aspects  of  the  show  were  so 
different  from  vets'  experience  in  Viet- 
nam that  they  simply  laughed  at  the 
series.  The  soldiers  look  pretty  heal- 
thy," commented  Ed  Jaworski.  They 
just  got  new  uniforms  and  stepped  right 
into  it,  huh?  They  look  like  brand  new 
recruits,  "cherries."  No  nails  bitten  down 
to  the  quick,  no  leeches?  We  want 
more  leeches  on  this  show!" 

Both  Escueta  and  Jaworski  com- 
mented on  how  the  eyes  of  the  actors 
were  clear  and  youthful,  not  like  the 
eyes  of  the  real  soldiers  when  they 
were  in  Vietnam.  "You  harden  your- 


said  Escueta— especially  because  there 
were  usually  veterans  in  the  audience 
whose  unpleasant  war  memories  were 
often  stirred  by  the  performance.  These 
discussions  were  designed  to  "bring 
closure"  to  the  painful  memories  the 
play  may  have  opened  up. 

And  Escueta  knows  only  too  well 
how  painful  it  can  be  to  relive  mem- 
ories of  combat.  He  is  no  stranger  to 
Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder— the 
recurrence  of  intensely  emotional  flash- 
backs from  combat  years  ago. 

"Honey  Bucket"  was  a  montage  in 
which  Private  Bonifacio's  post-war  ci- 
vilian life  kept  switching  back  into  a 
past  that  continued  to  torment  him. 
The  stage  became  a  vision  of  his  mind. 
Sometimes  drowning  out  the  voice  of 
his  wife  or  friends  in  his  present  life, 
the  voices  of  men  from  his  platoon 
spoke  to  him. 

Reduced  to  the  point  of  suicide  near 
the  end  of  the  play,  Bonifacio  heard 
from  within  him  the  voices  of  his  dead 
buddies  talking  to  him.  "If  you  join  us, 
then  we  died  for  nothing,"  said  one. 

"Vietnam  was  a  lesson  in  pain  and 
sensitivity,"  said  another.  "It  opened 
our  eyes  to  reality.  But  you  can  change 
the  ugliness  into  beauty,  man." 

And  Escueta  has  changed  the  ugliness 
into  beauty,  both  in  his  personal  life, 
realizing  that  he  could  incorporate  the 
seeming  meaningless  absurdity  of  Viet- 
nam into  a  new,  larger  whole;  and  in 
creating  this  powerful  dramatic  event 
called  "Honey  Bucket." 

The  lines  above  had  me  in  tears  as 
I  witnessed  communication  beyond 
the  play,  communication  in  which  Es- 
cueta, as  Bonifacio  and  as  himself,  met 
with  his  dead  buddies  through  the  me- 
dium of  drama.  In  rare  cases  like  this, 
theater  takes  on  the  sacred  quality  that 
it  had  at  its  Greek  origins,  when  drama 
was  more  than  just  entertainment,  and 
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self  to  the  death  around  you,  and  it 
shows  through  your  eyes,"  said  Escueta. 
To  picture  the  eyes  of  combat  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  he  said,  "Evaporate  the 
youth  out  of  the  eyes.  The  face  might 
smile,  but  the  eyes  don't." 

Jaworski  added.  They  look  right 
through  you." 

To  veteran  Duff  Cole,  who  served 
in  the  army  in  Vietnam  in  1967  and 
1968,  the  greatest  danger  of  Tour  of 
Duty"  is  that  it  glorifies  war.  "They 
throw  in  little  anti-war  messages,'  he 
said.  "But  it  always  seems  to  be  an 
afterthought.  It  doesn't  show  the  hor- 
ror of  combat,  or  it  somehow  makes 
the  horror  of  combat  exciting.  And  it 
is  not  exciting.  It's  simply  horrible." 

He  said  he  wanted  Americans,  es"- 
pecially  young  men,  to  get  a  different 
message.  "Don't  kill  another  being,  be- 
cause it'll  eat  at  you,"  he  said.  "If  you 
kill  another  person,  you're  killing 
yourself,  in  a  sense." 


Vietnam  TV  Show 


A  new  recruit,  played  by  Norm  Ellsworth  (left)  is  subjected  to  verbal  blasts  from 
his  drill  sergeant,  played  by  Kevin  Gagen  (right)  in  ■"Honey  Bucket." 
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'The  Commo  Man'  —  A  Veteran  Remembers 


©  by  Pete  Childress 

I never  did  know  his  name,  not  then, 
not  now,  but  I  knew  I  was  entering 
one  of  those  magical  experiences 
pregnant  with  personal  meaning.  He 
was  short  and  chubby,  a  moon-faced 
Asian  about  my  age,  hunched  over 
his  drink,  drunk,  gripped  by  an  un- 
nameable  misery  that  had  spread  its 
tentacles  to  the  marrow  of  his  bone. 

I  sat  down  on  the  barstool  to  his 
right  and  ordered  a  beer.  He  turned  to 
me  briefly,  red-rimmed  eyes  wet  with 
grief,  and  said,  "What  do  you  know 
about  guilt?"  I  looked  at  his  face;  tears 
were  beginning  to  run  down  his  cheeks, 
leaving  glistening  trails  mapping  the 
full  extent  of  his  sadness.  He  turned 
back  to  his  drink,  something  pale  and 
poisonous  in  a  shot  glass. 

What  did  I  know  about  guilt?  Not  a 
helluva  lot.  Guilt  was  the  province  of 
Catholics  and  Jews,  mother's  milk  and 
stock-in-trade  for  born-again  preachers, 
nothing  I  could  ever  feel.  I  won't  allow 
it.  Not  me.  Never.  I  build  my  walls 
firmly,  every  emotional  brick  in  place, 
held  fast  by  the  best  intellectual  mor- 
tar my  rationalizing  mind  can  make. 

He  turned  to  me  again,  this  round- 
headed,  red-eyed  stranger,  his  cheeks 
wet  with  shining  misery,  and  a  wall 
began  to  crumble.  Images  flooded  my 
mind,  16-year-old  pictures  of  blood, 
pus  and  tears  in  Paradise. 


The  morning  was  young  and  warm 
and  comfortable  in  its  adolescence, 
humming  with  insects  and  shimmering 
with  a  light  that  seemed  to  originate 
in  the  atmosphere  itself.  The  ground 
was  green,  different  shades  of  emerald 
that  bespoke  of  peace  and  life  and  the 
timeless  order  of  growing  things.  Ano- 
ther day  in  Paradise.  Except  for  the 
throbbing  in  my  hand.  I  looked  down 
at  my  hand  and  wiped  some  more  pus 
off  of  it,  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze. 
Another  piece  of  shrapnel  popped  out. 
"Just  like  popping  a  pimple,"  I  thought 
to  myself,  looking  around  at  the  other 
pimply  faces  surrounding  me.  The  Sni- 
per was  sitting  on  a  dike  fiddling  with 
his  weapon,  his  sallow,  pasty  face 
showing  white  through  the  grime.  The 
Bummer— our  platoon  sergeant— was 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  rice  paddy, 
soaking  up  the  sun. 

We  were  standing  down,  waiting  for 
Dustoff  to  pick  me  up.  I  was  being 
medivac'd  because  two  weeks  earlier 
Doctor  Pepper  couldn't  get  all  the  shrap- 
nel out  of  my  hand  that  I'd  picked  up 
when  my  LP  (listening  post)  was  am- 
bushed, and  now  it  was  infected  and 
swollen  like  a  rubber  glove  filled  with 
water  from  a  faucet. 

All  of  us  were  pretty  pooped;  we'd 
been  chasing  an  NVA  (North  Viet- 
namese Army)  battalion  with  a  com- 
munications company  attached  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  little  success. 
We'd  been  getting  ambushed  at  night 
pretty  regularly,  had  been  in  a  couple 
of  running  firefights  and  had  lost  a  few 
men.  I'll  never  forget  Doc's  face  the 
morning  he  buried  Pederson's  leg.  It 
was  just  a  bloody  stump  in  a  boot,  and 
nobody  wanted  to  touch  it,  so  Doc 
went  over,  picked  it  up  and  buried  it  in 
a  hole.  When  I  looked  at  Doc's  face 
I  saw  something  grim  and  horrible,  as 
if  it  were  his  own  leg  he  had  buried. 
And  I  knew  that  in  a  sense  it  was,  be- 
cause Doc  cared  about  his  men  and 
took  every  casualty  as  a  personal  af- 
front. 

But  that  beautiful  morning  while  we 
were  waiting  for  Dustoff  some  of  the 
guys  were  laughing:  we'd  been  joking 
for  a  week  about  'The  Commo  Man." 
We'd  been  finding  bits  and  pieces  of 
communications  gear— a  length  of  wire, 
a  handset,  some  batteries— but  the  jokes 
were  grim  ones  under  the  silliness, 
about  what  we  were  going  to  do  to 


The  Commo  Man"  when  we  finally 
found  him.  We  were  all  tired,  bone- 
weary  and  dirty,  scared  and  pissed  off 
and  frustrated  from  our  losses  and  lack 
of  rest,  so  this  temporary  respite  from 
humping  the  paddies  was  a  welcome 
one. 

It  all  began  innocently  enough.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree 
when  an  old  man  dressed  in  white  pa- 
jamas and  wearing  a  long,  white,  scrag- 
gly  beard  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
trail.  He  looked  like  Father  Time  him- 
self, somewhere  between  70  and  90 
years  old.  At  his  side  was  a  young  kid 
about  5  years  old,  his  grandson  prob- 
ably. He  didn't  seem  startled  to  see 
us,  but  instead  put  his  hands  together 
in  the  traditional  Buddhist  greeting  and 
motioned  for  our  permission  to  pass 
along  the  trail. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  the 
Bummer.  Sarge  glanced  at  the  old  man 
and  the  kid,  and  said,  "Go  ahead  and 
let  him  through."  I  motioned  to  the 
old  guy  and  told  him  he  could  pass. 
His  face  broke  into  a  big  smile  and 
after  a  profusion  of  head-bobbing  and 
bowing  he  took  the  kid's  hand-  in  his 
own  and,  still  smiling,  began  to  walk 
through  our  lines  and  down  the  path. 
It  was  a  touching  scene;  my  own  grand- 
father and  I  had  walked  for  miles 
through  his  citrus  groves  in  Florida,  an 
old  man  and  a  5-year-old  kid,  hand  in 
hand,  walking  in  the  early  morning 


sunshine.  Even  though  my  hand  throbbed, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  peace  at  the  memory. 

That's  when  the  trouble  started.  The 
Sniper,  that  dough-faced  kid  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  said,  "Hey,  Bum- 
mer! That  looks  like  The  Commo 
Man!"  Everyone  laughed  at  first.  Then 
the  Sniper  piped  up  again:  "Hey,  Bum- 
mer! You  gonna  let  The  Commo  Man 
get  away7"  I  started  to  get  a  sick  feel- 
ing in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

Other  guys  were  joining  in  the  re- 
frain. "Hey!  That's  The  Commo  Man! 
The  Commo  Man,  The  Commo  Man, 
The  Commo  Man!"  They  were  chanting 
in  unison  now.  "Come  on,  Sarge,"  the 
Sniper  said  again,  "You  gonna  let  The 
Commo  Man  get  away7"  flashing  the 
Bummer  an  evil  leer.  The  Bummer 
lazily  got  to  his  feet  and  walked  a  few 
yards  out  into  the  rice  paddy.  By  now 
the  old  man  and  the  kid  had  disap- 
peared from  my  view  around  a  bend 
in  the  path. 

I  knew  what  the  Sarge  was  going  to 
do,  but  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  just 
watched,  as  if  in  a  dream,  uncon- 
nected from  the  world  around  me, 
paralyzed,  impotent.  I  could  have 
stopped  it.  The  Bummer  and  I  were 
close.  All  I  had  to  do  was  say  "Bum- 
mer, don't  do  it."  Just  four  little  words, 
and  the  spell  would  have  been  broken. 
Instead,  I  said  nothing,  and  watched 
as  Sarge  put  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
took  aim  and  fired. 

The  shot  was  loud  in  the  peaceful 
morning  air.  It  echoed  into  the  dis- 
tance, a  sound  of  finality  carrying  its 
message  of  death.  There  was  a  silence 
in  the  still  air  for  about  15  seconds. 
No  one  said  anything.  The  silence  was 
complete 

I  was  already  running  down  the  path 
when  I  heard  the  wail.  It  was  a  soli- 
tary cry  of  anguish,  long,  drawn  out, 
ululating,  as  if  someone's  soul  were 
being  rent  in  two.  Suddenly,  I  was 
there,  at  the  scene  of  my  silent  crime, 
standing  over  a  little  boy  and  a  bloody 
bundle  of  white  rags  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  kid  was  staring  at  me, 
open-mouthed,  snotty-nosed,  tears 
coursing  down  his  face,  leaving  tracks 
on  his  dirty  cheeks,  looking  in  my  eyes 
and  asking  but  one  question:  "Why?" 
We  stood  there  what  seemed  an  eternity, 
the  skinny  American  soldier  and  the 
little  Vietnamese  kid,  looking  at  each 
other,  both  knowing  The  Question, 


neither  knowing  the  answer. 

One  of  the  new  guys  came  over 
while  we  were  standing  there  and  took 
a  photo  of  the  scene  with  his  35mm 
camera.  I  knew  the  picture  he  took 
would  fade  with  age,  become  old  and 
torn  and  yellowed,  forgotten  in  a  scrap- 
book,  stored  in  an  attic  and  thrown 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  litter  one  young 
and  warm  and  comfortable  morning 
like  this  one.  But  )the  picture  I  took 
would  never  fade  unless  I  built  a  wall 
around  it.  A  sturdy  wall.  A  strong 
wall.  A  great  wall  to  hide  a  great  crime. 
I  looked  around  for  the  Bummer,  but 
he  had  already  walked  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  paddy.  I  looked  at  The  Sniper. 
He  was  watching  me  with  an  ugly  grin; 
satisfaction  glinted  in  his  eyes.  I  wanted 
to  wipe  that  leer  off  his  face  with  a  burst 
from  my  M-16,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
instigated  this  murder,  this  treachery, 
this  sin,  and  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

1  heard  the  whump-whump-whump 
of  a  chopper  in  the  distance  and  knew 
it  was  mine.  I  looked  back  at  the  kid, 
at  his  dust-and-tear-stained  face,  still 
asking  me  The  Question  without  accu- 
sation. I  looked  down  at  my  throbbing 
hand,  pus  oozing  onto  my  fingers, 
leaving  a  trail  in  the  grime  like  the  kid's 
tears,  and  I  turned  to  collect  my  gear 
under  the  palm  tree.  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  I  could  have  stopped  this  mur- 
der. But  could  I  have  stopped  all  of  the 
murders  I  had  seen  in  the  last  9  months? 
Could  anyone? 

Dustoff  was  about  to  land.  I  picked 
up  my  gear  and  walked  through  the 
marking  smoke  to  the  paddy,  angry 
with  myself  in  my  misery  and  guilt. 
As  the  chopper  was  lifting  off  I  looked 
over  the  scene  below  me:  men  in  dull 
green  resting  on  bright  green,  a  speck 
of  red  and  white  in  the  dust,  a  smaller 
speck  kneeling  by  the  red  and  white 
speck,  and  I  knew  I  would  never  go 
back  to  the  field.  The  wind  from  the 
chopper's  pounding  rotors  felt  cool  on 
my  face.  I  looked  down  at  my  still 
throbbing  hand  and  wiped  off  the  ac- 
cumulating pus. 

"What  do  you  know  about  guilt?" 
he  asked  again.  I  was  back  in  1983,  at 
Tiki  Bob's,  on  the  corner  of  Taylor 
and  Post  in  San  Francisco,  my  still 
cold  beer  in  front  of  me.  I  looked  at 
the  voice,  the  round,  Oriental  face 
streaked  with  tears,  and  I  said  "I  know." 
I  was  crying,  too.  He  stared  at  me  for 
a  moment.  He  knew,  then,  that  I  knew. 


I  put  my  arm  around  him  and  we  sat 
there  together  for  a  long  time,  he  cry- 
ing into  his  shot  glass  of  pale  poison, 
me  crying  in  my  beer,  sharing  a  misery 
that  overflowed  the  walls  men  build. 

Dedication: 

I  dedicate  this  story  to  Zebedee 
Whindleton,  Jr.  (known  as  "Dr.  Pepper" 
to  the  men  of  his  unit),  the  war's  best 
medic,  and  my  friend  and  brother  for 
21  years.  A  lot  of  men  owe  him  their 
lives;  at  the  very  least,  I  owe  him  this 
story. 

Author  Pete  Childress  served  in  D 
2/8,  RECON.  1st  AIR  CAV.  in  Vietnam 
from  1966  to  1967. 


'Honey  Bucket' 

continued  from  page  10 

served  to  cleanse  the  soul. 

But  the  healing  power  of  theater  was 
not  restricted  to  Escueta's  life.  All  vet- 
erans who  performed  in  the  play  used 
"Honey  Bucket"  as  a  mode  of  recovery 
from  Vietnam. 

Joe,  played  by  Yoshia  K.  Chee,  per- 
formed a  soliloquy  in  which  he  des- 
cribed being  ambushed  on  patrol.  A 
teenage  boy  with  Yoshia  was  severely 
wounded  and  dying,  and  he  was  scream- 
ing in  a  voice  that  was  sure  to  attract 
the  enemy  and  get  them  both  killed. 

Joe  realized  that  he  would  have  to 
shoot  the  boy.  Just  before  Joe  was  going 
to  fire  two  bullets  into  the  boy's  head, 
the  boy  turned  and  looked  at  him,  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  never  been  kissed,  and 
asked  Joe  to  kiss  him  so  he  would 
know  what  it  felt  like. 

Joe  kissed  him  "full  on  the  lips"  and 
the  boy  died.  As  Chee  pantomimed 
carrying  the  boy's  body  off  stage,  he 
uttered  his  last  line:  "I've  been  home 
from  Vietnam  sixteen  years,  and  I've 
spent  fourteen  and  a  half  of  them  locked 
up." 

After  the  performance,  Chee  told 
the  Times  he  had  been  narrating  his 
own  story. 

"Honey  Bucket"  has  been  performed 
many  times  in  the  past  11  years  in  a 
variety  of  settings.  Author  Escueta 
chose  to  perform  it  at  EXITheatre  last 
month  because  he  wanted  to  reach  the 
many  Vietnam  veterans  who  he  knew 
lived  in  the  Tenderloin 

Somewhere,  sometime,  somehow, 
everyone  should  see  "Honey  Bucket . " 


Some  people  think  you  can 
eaten  AIDS  from  a  glass. 
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Fight  the  fear  with  the  facts:  863-AIDS 
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All  I  had  to  do  was  say,  "Bummer,  don't  do 
it.  .  .  .  "and  the  spell  would  have  been  broken. 
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'Amen  Corner'  Production  Rings  True 

by  Leamon  J.  Abrams 


Rich  in  content,  James  Baldwin's 
play  "The  Amen  Corner"  speaks 
of  family,  love,  loyalty,  and  fear. 
Many  of  the  scenes  take  place  in  a 
church,  and  the  quality  of  a  recent  pro- 
duction of  the  play  at  the  Bayview 
Opera  House  was  so  good  that  it  drew 
more  than  a  few  "amens"  from  the 
audience. 

Directed  by  Tenderloin  resident 
Keith  Grier,  the  cast,  mostly  from 
Four  Visions  Production  Company, 
played  their  roles  with  precision  and 
conviction. 

The  play  begins  with  a  scene  of  Sis- 
ter Margaret,  pastor  of  a  Harlem  church, 
played  fervently  and  unflinchingly  by 
LaDrich.  She  is  preaching  to  her  faith- 
ful congregation  about  the  evils  of  sin. 
Though  they  now  respond  to  her  with 
a  cacophony  of  "amens,"  by  the  play's 
end,  they  are  ready  to  dump  their 
spiritual  leader. 

Like  many  black  women  growing  up 
in  the  1950s,  Margaret's  whole  life  is 
her  husband  family— her  husband  and 
her  son.  But  when  her  husband  leaves 
them,  she  becomes  the  evangelist,  Sis- 
ter Margaret,  convinced  that  since  she 
has  found  the  Lord,  she  has  to  save  the 
world,  particularly  the  good-timing, 
liquor-consuming,  pleasure-seeking 
Harlem  community. 

She  imposes  tough  standards  on  her 
congregation.  For  example,  when  one 
long-unemployed  member  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  job  driving  a  liquor 
truck,  she  blasts  him  publicly  in  church. 


She  steadfastly  refuses  to  let  her  son 
David  listen  to  the  "sinful"  music  of 
Duke  Ellington  and  other  Harlem  jazz 
greats. 

Eventually,  her  holier-than-holy  at- 
titude begins  to  rub  the  congregation 
the  wrong  way.  Some  of  them  take  of- 
fense at  the  way  she  chastises  church 
members  for  taking  the  only  jobs 
available  to  black  people,  while  it  is 
their  money  that  buys  her  new  refri- 
gerator, the  only  one  on  the  block. 

Sister  Margaret's  moment  of  truth 
comes  when  her  husband  returns  after 
a  20-year  absence.  About  to  die,  Luke 
wants  to  spend  his  remaining  time  with 
his  son  and  wife,  but  for  all  her  right- 
eousness, Sister  Margaret  cannot  for- 
give him. 

As  the  play  unwinds,  the  audience 
begins  to  understand  why  Sister  Mar- 
garet gives  her  love  to  the  church, 
rather  than  to  people.  Unlike  her  hus- 
band, the  church  will  never  leave  her. 
Her  character  reminds  us  of  how  easy 
it  is  to  be  blinded  by  pain. 

As  the  play  nears  its  end,  Marga- 
ret's son  David  falls  away  from  the 
church  and  her  husband  Luke  dies. 

But  Baldwin's  message  is  not  one  of 
condemnation  of  women  like  Margaret. 
The  audience  comes  to  appreciate  her 
pain  and  empathize  with  a  black  wo- 
man raising  a  child  alone.  We  begin 
to  understand  why  she  is  so  hard  on 
her  son — how  do  you  adequately  pre- 
pare a  young  black  man  for  life  in 
white  America? 

We  see  that  she  loved  her  husband, 
but  that  Jesus  and  the  church  were 


I'm  straight... 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


Before  you  decide  ask  yourself  these  questions  — 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs1 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs1 

J  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man1 

4  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me? 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  translusion  between  I97S 
and  1^85? 

It  you  answer  YES  to  any  of  these  questions  you 
and  your  sexual  partner  might  be  at  risk  lor  AIDS 


Get  the 
Facts. 

Then 
Decide. 

863-2437 
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the  only  consistent  forces  in  her  life. 
By  the  end  of  the  play,  the  audience  I 
was  part  of  nodded  "amens"  of  en- 
couragement to  Sister  Margaret. 

The  old  religious  songs  dotted 
throughout  the  play  caused  quite  a  few 
feet  to  tap.  Songs  like  "I  Got  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  "While  In  His  Care,"  and  "Yes, 
Jesus  Loves  Me"  voiced  the  perseve- 
rance of  a  people  long  accustomed  to 
waiting  for  theirs  in  the  next  life. 

At  various  points  in  the  play,  James 
Baldwin,  played  by  Frederic  Luckett, 
resurfaces  to  reveal  intricacies  of  certain 
scenes.  Through  Luckett,  the  audience 
also  comes  to  know  Baldwin  the  play- 
wright. 

After  the  play,  director  Grier  dis- 
cussed the  problems  in  producing 
community-based  theater.  "It's  impor- 
tant that  the  black  community  show 
their  support  by  patronizing  these  types 
of  plays,"  he  said. 

True  to  the  character  of  community 
theater,  said  set  designer  Keith  St. 
Claire,  "All  of  the  (set)  materials  came 
from  the  neighborhood.' 

As  for  me,  I  give  this  production 
four  "amens"! 


Rose  Linda  Show 
A  Big  Success 


Tenderloin  artist  Rose  Linda's  show 
at  the  Bruce  Velick  Gallery  last  month 
was  a  big  hit.  She  sold  all  17  pastel 
drawings  and  paintings.  "She  has  a 
very  good  sense  of  color  and  design 
and  uses  the  pastels  in  very  unusual 
and  interesting  ways  by  layering 
them,"  said  Sharon  Tannenbaum, 
director  of  the  art  program  at  Hospi- 
tality House,  where  Rose  Linda 
paints.  Formerly  homeless,  she  is 
now  living  in  a  South  of  Market  hotel. 


LEUNG  &MOLYNEAUX 

IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT  CASES, 
YOU  PAY  NO  FEES 
UNLESS  WE  RECOVER 

781-8198 

838  Grant  Avenue  #412,  SF,  CA  94108 


San  Francisco  Conservation  Corps 

Building  111,  Fort  Mason 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  94123 


JOBS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

Landscaping  Minor  Construction 

Clearing  Land  Clean  Up 

Education  and  training  provided 

Women  &  Men 
Ages:  18-23 

$3.35/hr. 
WOMEN  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 
Contact   Martine   Carlton  #  928-7322 
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Sizzler 
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Compiled  by  Josh  Brandon 
DAILY 

AIDS  Counseling:  For  women.  Sponsored 
by  the  Partners  Outreach  Project.  Call  821- 
8764  or  821-5451. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy  St., 
Monday  thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 

Crisis  Line:  Crisis  line  for  the  disabled.  24 
hours.  1-800-426-4263. 

Family  Violence  Project:  Crisis  interven- 
tion, support  counseling,  case  investigation, 
criminal  prosecution,  and  follow  up  in  do- 
mestic violence  problems.  Call  821-4553. 

General   Assistance  Advocacy  Project: 

Counseling  and  representation  by  law  stu- 
dents advocates  for  problems  with  G.A. 
and  Food  Stamps.  383  Eddy,  Monday  thru 
Friday.  8:45  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  Free. 

New  Friends:  Emotional  and  practical  sup- 
port on  one-to-one  basis  with  newly  diag- 
nosed men  and  women  with  AIDS/ARC. 
24-hour  client  intake.  Call  928-5352.  Free. 

Senior  Medication  Education  Program: 

Personal  medication  record  consultations 
and  guides  for  those  55  years  or  older.  Call 
558-3767. 

Stress  Clinic:  For  those  who  experienced 
traumatic  life  event.  Once-a-week  therapy. 
Sliding  scale.  Call  476-7513,  Monday  thru 
Friday,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 

MONDAYS 

Fitness  Classes:  For  seniors.  Have  more 
energy,  flexibility,  mobility,  vitality.  Cen- 
tral City  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate.  Warm- 
up  8  a.m.  Class  8:45  a.m. -9:30  a.m.  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays.  Free  to  mem- 
bers. Nonmembers  8  weeks/$  10.00. 

Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men:  60 

years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  7  p.m.- 
8:30  p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Tai  Chi  Class:  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  on 
Rooftop  Garden  of  Central  City  YMCA,  220 
Golden  Gate.  Call  1-2  p.m.  Call  Senior 
Center  for  details. 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilting  Group: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials.  54 
McAllister  St..  1-3  p.m.  Call  558-8759. 
Free. 

Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC.  S.F.  AIDS  Foundation,  25 
Van  Ness,  Sixth  Floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 

AIDS  Antibody  Testing:  Sponsored  by 
Planned  Parenthood  at  Financial  District 
Women's  Health  Center,  582  Market  St., 
5  p.m. -7:30  p.m.  Call  982-0707  for  ap- 
pointment. $45.00. 

Support  Group  For  Battered  Gay  Men: 

Led  by  licensed  therapist.  Community 
United  Against  Violence,  514  Castro  St., 
7:30  p.m. -9  p.m.  Call  864-3112.  Free. 

NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.  Women's  Building, 


3583  18th  St.  Call  929-1865  for  time.  Free. 
WEDNESDAYS 

Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors,  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30  a.m.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee:  1 1  < 

Committee  works  to  educate  Tenderloin 
tenants  and  to  improve  building  condi- 
tions. 308  Eddy  St.,  1 1  a.m.  Free. 

Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ball- 
room, 380  Eddy  St.,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
1-2  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE/North  of  Market  Senior 
Services,  333  Turk  St.,  2:15  p.m. -4  p.m. 
Call  626-7000  for  details.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy, 

1  p.m.  Free. 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  older  les- 
bians (60+)  and  friends.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St., 
6-8  p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Quilting  Classes:  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-1 1  a.m.  Free. 

Veterans'  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m  - 

2  p.m.  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin,  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318  Lea- 
venworth, 9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 

Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
1 1  a.m. -3  p.m.  Free. 

Photo  Group:  Picture  taking,  instruction, 
darkroom,  field  trips,  and  photo  services. 
Central  City  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
1:30-5  p.m. 

SATURDAYS 

Ballroom  Dancing:  With  Ray  Bell  and  his 
band.  Refreshments  served.  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center,  6101  Fulton  St..  2-4 
p.m.  Call  558-4268  for  Details.  Donation 
$1.00. 

More  A.A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  Jones  St.,  5 
p.m.  Free. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Friday,  December  4: 

Silent  Auction:  For  Rose  Resnick  Center 
for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped.  Merchan- 
dise and  gifts  donated  from  Bay  Area,  prices 
you  can't  afford  to  miss.  Bush  and  Larkin, 
5:30  p.m.  Call  441-1980  for  information. 

Friday,  December  11: 

Glaucoma  Screening:  Glaucoma  eye  tests 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 

St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  weekly  specials. 


Picture  This:  No  Place  to  Play 


"Children,  Children  Everywhere,  and  Not  a  Place  to  Play"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
photo  show  about  Tenderloin  children  by  Nita  Winter.  Sponsored  by  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  the  exhibit  will  run  from  Dec.  2  to  Jan.  20  in 
the  children's  room  of  the  main  library.  The  Resource  Center's  latest  survey 
of  the  Tenderloin's  5.500  children  shows  that  half  of  them  are  pre-schoolers 
under  the  age  of  4.  Sixty  six  percent  of  TL  kids  are  Southeast  Asian,  16  per- 
cent are  black,  8  percent  are  white,  and  6  percent  Hispanic. 


for  adults  over  35.  Health  Center  #4,  1490 
Mason  St.,  8:10  a.m.-10:15  a.m.  Call  558- 
31 58  for  appointment.  Optional  $5  fee,  no 
one  denied  service. 


Saturday,  December  12,  13,  19,  20 

Craft  Show  and  Entertainers:  130  crafts 
women  and  entertainers  will  sell  their 
wares  and  perform  in  Ninth  Winter  Cele- 
bration of  Craftswomen.  The  Women's 
Building,  3543  18th  St.  Volunteers  will 
receive  free  admission,  T-shirt,  gala  volun- 
teer party  in  January.  Call  431-1 180  for  in- 
formation. 

December  17,  18  &  19: 

Musical  Play:  "Street  Song."  an  original 


Christmas  fable.  EXITheatre.  366  Eddy  St., 
7:00  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  December  22: 
Pot  Luck:  Winter  Solstice  pot  luck  with 
videos,  sponsored  by  S.F.  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women.  Women's  Building, 
3543  18th  St.,  7:30  p.m.  Call  929-1865  for 
details. 

Monday,  December  28  thru  30: 
Mammography  Screening:  Mobile  Mam- 
mography Van  of  UCSF  offers  screenings 
for  women  35  and  older.  Van  will  be  at 
Civic  Center  on  McAllister  between  Larkin 
and  Polk,  9  a.m. -3:30  p.m.  Appointments 
made  Monday  thru  Friday,  9  a.m. -3:15  p.m. 
Call  990-0459  or  476-2193.  $40  fee  by 
check,  money  order.  Visa,  Mastercard. 


Holiday 

Happenings 


Saturday,  December  5: 
Holiday  Carnival:  Puppeteer  Lewis  Mahl- 
man  and  Lakeside  Bell  Ringers  featured, 
plus  booths  selling  gifts,  games,  orna- 
ments, books.  Proceeds  benefit  Josephine 
D.  Randall  Junior  Museum.  At  Randall 
Junior  Museum,  199  Museum  Way,  9:30 
a.m. -3  p.m.  Call  863-1399  for  details.  $4 
adults,  $1  children. 

Yule  Mart  Festival:  Sponsored  by  St.  Mi- 
chael Family  Schools.  Santa  Lucia  Yule 
Mart  Festival.  Traditional  handcrafts,  food, 
music,  dance.  At  55  Fillmore.  On  5th,  10 
a.m. -4 p.m.;Dec.  6th,  1  p.m. -5  p.m. Free. 

Sunday,  December  6: 

Christmas  Festival  Concert:  Trinity  Choir, 

soloists,  harpist,  organist  perform  music 

by  Britten,  Bach  and  Vaughn  Williams. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  1668  Bush,  4  p.m. 

Free. 

Thursday,  December  17: 
Holiday  Concert:  "Joan  Baez  and  Friends: 
Sharing  the  Season,"  features  Joan  and 
Grateful  Dead's  Jerry  Garcia,  Bob  Weir, 
Mimi  Farina,  S.F.  Gay  Men's  Chorus  and 
others  in  live  performance  at  Warfield 
Theater,  9  p.m.  Simulcast  on  KQED-FM 
88.5. 

Thursday,  December  24: 
KQED  Specials:  "Christmas  Eve  on  Sesame 
St."  follows  Muppets  and  Holiday  on  Ice 
skaters  as  they  finish  last-minute  holiday 
activities.  Channel  9,  7  p.m.  Then  at  10 
p.m.,  S.F.  Conservatory  of  Music's  tradi- 
tional "Sing-it-Yourself"  Messiah,  simulcast 
on  KQED  88.5. 

Friday,  December  25: 
Christmas  Ball:  Christmas  Ball  for  Seniors, 
sponsored  by  the  Examiner  and  YMCA. 
1500  seniors  treated  to  holiday  feast,  dance 
music,  children  with  homemade  cards. 


elves  with  gifts,  and  bilingual  translators. 
At  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel.  Call  776-8804 
for  details. 


TOY  GIVEAWAYS  g 

World  Relief:  Free  toys  for  children  1 2  and  g 

under.  Must  register  for  ticket  for  each  « 

child  at  World  Relief  Office  in  YMCA.  220  g 

Golden  Gate,  2nd  floor,  before  Dec.  11.  « 

Tickets  exchanged  for  toys  on  Dec.  19  at  3 

7  Grove  St.,  9  a.m. -12  p.m.  Each  child  must  $ 
be  present.  Tickets  limited. 


Tenderloin  3rd  Annual  Festival  of  Lights: 

Tree-lighting  ceremony,  Boeddeker  Park, 
5-6  p.m.  Dec.  14.  Toy  distribution  at  new 
Recreation  Center  in  Boeddeker  Park. 

10th    Annual    Christmas  Celebration: 

Sponsored  by  St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 
and  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center,  Dec. 
23.  11  a.m. -3  p.m.,  in  auditorium  of  St. 
Boniface  Church,  133  Golden  Gate.  For 
kids  6-14.  Comedian  Michael  Pritchard, 
juggler,  Ronald  McDonald,  caroling,  and 
stuffed  stockings.  Catered  by  McDonalds. 
Hosted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus.  Call  621- 
5436  for  details. 

Glide  Church:  Toy  giveaway,  Dec.  24,  1 
p.m.  330  Ellis  at  Taylor. 

FOOD  AND  MEALS 

Foodbasket  Giveaway:  Glide  Church,  Dec. 
21,  8:30a.m. -2  p.m.,  330  Ellis 
Christmas  Restaurant  Lunch:  Food  from 
30  restaurants  at  Glide  Church,  Dec.  24, 
11  a.m. -1  p.m.,  330  Ellis. 

Glide  Church  Annual  Christmas  Dinner: 

Dec.  25,  8  a.m. -2  p.m.,  330  Ellis. 
St.  Anthony's  Annual  Christmas  Dinner: 
Dec.  25,  10a.m. -4  p.m.,  45  Jones. 
Salvation  Army  Annual  Christmas  Dinner: 

Dec.  25,  1 1  a.m. -2  p.m.,  125  Valencia. 


THE  CLARIFICATION 

In  the  toy  hours 

rain  hammered  Its  tiny  nails 

against  my  wmdowpane. 

at  daybreak  buildings  were  built 

anew,  a  shining  nakedness 

shoring  up  wet  7th,  Jones, 

Market  and  McAllister 

those  streets  that  make 

an  energetic  diamond; 

no  need  to  go  to  a  show 

the  show  is  here 

the  Drummer  crosses  Market 

and  tells  me  so. 

A  homeless  black  man  trails 

a  blanket  on  McAllister 

the  color  of  sunrise 

heading  for  a  spot  on  Jones 


Workforce  and  retired  come  up  7th 

from  the  southern  hotels;  inhabitants 

of  North  of  Market 

come  down  to  Market  for  coffee 

government  clericals  sport  so  gay 

in  spite  of  the  fact  they're 

dressed  in  black  and  gray 

with  special  shoes,  happy  shirts 

they're  glad  they've  got  wOrk 

bosses  and  lawyers  are  on  their  way 

sunlight  reflected  on  a  briefcase 

and  on  a  prized  haircut  foam  in  the  sunlight 

it  feels  so  cool  from  the  late-Month  rain 
like  a  blessing  covering  golden  stones 
that  I'll  follow  the  glitter  of  a  paper  crane 
as  I  sort  gray  work  by  the  window's  sun 
thinking  pre-summer,  post  summer  downpour. 

Janice  King 


EARTHQUAKE  PRAYERS  »** 

When  it  comes, 
please  don't  let  me  be 
in  the  middle  of  creating. 
Please 

Don't  let  it  separate  me 

from  the  things  I  cannot  replace, 

or  touch, 

or  will  to  my  children. 

The  hinges  of  all  my  doors 
can  loosen, 

the  doors  can  disappear. 

I  can  deal  with  that. 

And  the  windows. 

Really,  I  don't  care  about  windows. 

What  I  need  to  see, 

what  I  need  to  open, 

is  all  inside  me  anyway. 

When  it  comes, 

I  will  hear  voices 

I  have  never  heard. 

Have  mercy  on  my  ears. 

Let  me  give  the  earth  a  pacifier 

when  it  opens  up  to  swallow. 

Please,  let  it  leave  a  path  for  me 

that  is  no  harder  than  my  present  one 

to  follow. 

David  Bissonette 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encouraged  to  submit  tbeir 
work  to:  Poetry  and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecbt,  146 
Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102  by  the  15tb  of  each  month. 


IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

You  were  a  Teacher,  a  Brother,  a  Father, 
A  Lover.  You  were  a  Shaggy  Dog. 

It  came  to  pass  in  New  York  City.  You  made  dinner. 
We  invited  ourselves  to  a  Big  Supper. 

Worship  was  like  fear  with  eyelashes  cast  down, 

lest  you  throw  me  away  or  put  my  falsies  up  for  comedy. 

I  told  you  and  told  you.  But.  your  serious  blue  eyes 

had  all  the  terseness  of  blue  laughter.  How  do  you  stop  that? 

Of  all  the  clever  things  I  could  do.  you  asked  for  my 

wit  upon  the  lofty  question' of  money.  What  could  I  do  for  a  dime? 

We  went  to  the  Apollo,  saw  a  movie  in  black  and  white 
On  the  floor  of  the  bathroom  were  piles  of  dimes,  nickels  and 
quarters. 

I  asked  you,  "Should  I  scoop  them  up'  Where  should  I  put  them?" 
"Swallow  them."  So,  I  did  and  they  were  attached  to  a  long 

black  hair,  made  me  pull  them  all  up  and  shower  them  into  the 
toilet 

I'll  remember  the  matching  black  and  white  tiles. 

A  woman  washed  her  hands  and  began  crossing  herself  and  raining 
tears  like  a  symbol.  You  asked  me  what  it  meant.  Why  shouldn't 

I  have  the  money?  "Oh."  I  said,  "It's  part  of  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Industrial  Revolution.  Some  people  get  to  keep  their  souls. 

Other  people  have  already  thrown  them  away."  You  said  that 

was  a  cliche 
but  we  made  love  anyway. 

Alice  Olds  Ellingson 


POEM— City  Poem 

That  pigeon  with  the  one  eye 
in  the  alley  between  Polk  and  Van  Ness, 
turning  and  turning,  pecking  at  a  pebble, 
not  being  able  to  tell  if  it  was  food .  .  . 
(Christ,  it's  not  easy  living  in  cities). 

The  man  in  the  parked  car  rolled  down  his  window 

and  threw  it  a  boiled  egg, 

large  and  soft  enough  for  it  not  to  miss. 

Later,  when  I  offered  it  some  croutons. 

I  thought  of  what  a  friend  had  said: 

They're  even  denied  a  decency  of  death. 

ending  up  a  feathered  piece  of  tar  on  the  street. 

And  yet,  I  would  wish  more  for  this  one 

as  I  walked  away,  pleased  that  the  bird's  aim 

had  improved.  I  would  wish  more. 

David  Paul  Bissell 


UNTITLED 

Pumpkins  popping,  carpeting 
Dark  rich  fields,  rising 
Gold  spheres  afire 
Beneath  soft  black  Earth. 

Last  flurry  of  summer. 
Jewels  lavish,  lush,  living 
In  brown  hands  extended. 

Strangers  unforgettable 
Faces  stern 

Received  Earth's  fruits  plucked 
Lavishly  from  virgin  land. 

Kept  alive  strange  pale  people. 
Brown  skins  smiling  bore  gifts 
To  uninvited  guests. 

Mary  Tall  Mountain 

UNTITLED 

something  is  stirring 
is  it  we? 
or,  is  it 

the  black  and  green  snake 

on  the  pavement? 

possibly  the  wind  scorpion 

lying  on  its  back? 

or  the  cherished  good  luck 

of  the  lizard? 

my  husband  and  i 

and  our  six-month  old  son 

descending 

west,  south,  and  north 

into  the  deep  ravine 

day  of  the  dead 

floods  of  air 

in  which  our  laughter's  muddled 

rising  from  november  surf 

cold  salt-air 

huddled  together  now 

in  cabin  corner 

we  feel  the  warmth 

of  wood  stove  still  burning 

content  being  together 

and  safe 

Hillary  Packard 

FEEDING  FRENZY 

She  circles,  slowly 
.  .  .waiting 
like  a  shark 
intent  on  making  it 
a  quick  meal. 
She  stops,  eyes 
the  room:  fast 
focus  on  the  men. 
Nothing.  Clones,  all 
of  them.  She  moves 

closer 
to  a  nearby  table 
pauses  reaches 
arm  strikes 

with  lightning 
speed 
fingers  fly 
teeth  flash 
and  a  canape 

disappears. 
She  turns,  walks 
across  the  blood 
red  carpet 
&  out  the  door. 

John  Raymond 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 

BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsom  Street 

BETWEEN  13TH  &  14TH  STREETS 


673-9062 


XX 


626-1515 


Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ADVICE 


Tenderloin  Times  15 


The  Best  Holidays  With  the  Least  Stress 

by  Flo  Kelly 


The  holiday  season  is  billed  as  a 
joyful  time— the  highlight  of  the 
year.  Yet,  in  our  own  lives,  the 
holidays  do  not  always  seem  to  live  up 
to  our  expectations.  Some  people  have 
fond  memories  of  previous  holidays 
with  loved  ones  who  live  too  far  away 
to  visit,  or  who  have  passed  on. 

Commercialism  in  this  country 
pushes  gift-giving  beyond  its  original 
intent.  It  is  stressful  to  buy  gifts  that 
we  can't  afford  or  feel  guilty  for  think- 
ing we're  not  doing  enough. 

What  can  you  do  to  get  through  the 
holidays  with  as  little  stress  as  possible? 

•  Think  of  what  really  makes  you 
happy  during  the  holidays  and  see  if 
you  and  your  family  can  agree  on  how 
to  spend  the  holiday  season.  Create 
traditions  that  fit  your  needs.  When 
making  plans  for  yourself  and  your 
children,  remember  the  people  you 
spent  time  with  during  the  holidays,  a 
feast  that  brought  people  together, 
music,  or  the  good  feeling  that  you  are 
part  of  the  group. 

•  Make  your  celebration  affordable 
by  having  a  potluck,  for  example,  or 


Classifieds 


DRIVING  JOB  WANTED 

Retired  cab  driver,  15  years  exper- 
ience, perfect  driving  record,  wants 
to  be  your  driver.  Call  John,  885-1 1 78. 

ADMIN.  ASSISTANT/BOOKKPR 

for  Tenderloin  community  group. 
Admin,  exp.  required.  IBM-PC, 
non-profit  exp.  desirable.  Good 
English,  org.  skills,  flexibility  a  must. 
Friendly  ofc.  $17-18k,  benefits. 
Open  Jan.  1 1 .  Resume  to:  NOMPC, 
295  Eddy  St.,  SF,  CA  94102.  Minori- 
ties encouraged.  No  Calls  Please. 

ORGANIZER 

for  500-member  Tenderloin  com- 
munity organization.  Experienced 
professional  sought  to  build  mem- 
bership, organize  campaigns  on 
housing,  open  space,  other  issues. 
Starts  Jan.  15.  Salary  negotiable. 
Resume,  references  to  NOMPC, 
295  Eddy  St..  SF,  CA  94102.  Minori- 
ties encouraged. 


BUSINESS  CARDS 

$20/1000 
ENVELOPES 

$30/1000 
FLYERS 

$25/1,000 

UNITED  PRINTING 

SERVICE 
(415)  775-2575 

•  Free  Quotes  by  Phonel 
•  Complete  Offset  Printing 

Newsletters     Unnil  .  Drilling 
Letterheads     ^ucjIs  padd|»g 
Brochures      w>iiating  Folding 
CALLUS  FOR  YOUR 
NEXT  PRINTING  J0BI 


asking  guests  to  participate  in  creating 
live  music. 

•  Children  who  want  to  give  gifts 
can  make  them  instead  of  buying  them: 
they  could  bake  cookies,  make  frames 
for  photographs,  or  give  a  gift  certi- 
ficate to  empty  someone's  garbage  for 
a  week. 

•  Remember  that  children  play  with 
toys  longer  if  they  can  manipulate  them 


and  create  things  with  them. 

•  There  are  several  places  in  San 
Francisco  that  have  free  toys  for  chil- 
dren in  December,  so  be  on  the  alert. 

Holidays  can  be  fun  and  joyful  times. 
Relax,  enjoy  your  traditions,  and  count 
your  blessings. 

*  *  *  * 


We  rent  VIDEO  MOVIES  only  to 
our  neighbors  in  the  Tenderloin 
and/or  Lower  Nob  Hill  without 
credit  cards  or  phony  membership 
fees. 


B  O  B  'S  VIDEO 
For  the  Price 
of  a  Politician 
764  Geary  776-0848 

closed  Richard  Nixon's  binhday 


Till   AFFORD  A  BLI-  MAIL  SFRVICF  ...  AND  DEPENDABLE! 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.  (at  GEARY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1.60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86  per  mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAIL  CLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555  (1  PM  -  7  PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

cARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


Earlv  Mail      Open  10  am  -  7  pin 


NOW  RENTING 
Franciscan  Towers  Apartments 
217  Eddy  Street 
0  $375  Efficiency  Studio 
0  $450  Two-Room  Studio 
owned  by  TNDC.  a  non-profit  corporation 
230  Hyde  Street  (upstairs) 
776-2151 

$150  refundable  security  deposit;  $10  refundable  key  deposit 


"\  lacomCablewon 

MORE  OF  WHAT  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR 


Cable  TV  is  coming 
to  the  Tenderloin! 

Viacom  Cablevision  is  currently  constructing  a  cable  television 
system  in  your  neighborhood.  Over  the  next  several  months, 
cable  TV  will  become  available  in  many  buildings  in  the  Tender- 
loin. Watch  your  mail  for  an  announcement  ot  when  cable  TV 
is  available  in  your  building. 

Viacom  Cablevision  brings  you  a  superb  selection  of 
quality  entertainment— and  clear  TV  reception— on  29 
basic  cable  channels  and  seven  optional  premium  ser- 
vices. It's  entertainment  you  just  won't  find  on  ordinary  TV^ 

•  Recent  Hollywood  hits 

•  Cinema  classics 

•  Championship  sports 

•  Chinese-language  movies, 
dramas,  variety  shows,  and 
news 

•  Children's  programs 

•  Concerts  and  comedy 

•  24-hour,  in-depth  news 

•  Classic  TV  shows 

•  Science,  travel,  and  nature 

•  15  broadcast  channels  from 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  San  Jose 

When  you  combine  Viacom  Cablevision  with  your  VCR,  you 
have  an  unbeatable  entertainment  combination.  That's  be- 
cause you  can  record  your  favorites  from  all  the  first-rate  pro- 
grams on  cable  TV,  and  watch  them  whenever  you  like.  (When 
we  install  your  cable,  we'll  hook  it  up  to  your  VCR  at  no  additional 
charge.) 


Truyen  hinh  co  day  se  den 
Tenderloin, Goi  so 
863-6000  de  dqt 

Viacom  Cablevision  dang  xay  mot  he  thong  truyen  hinh  co  ddy 
tgi  Tenderloin,  vd  co  nghia  la  nhieu  chung  ci/se  du'oc  trang  bj. 
Coi  thong  bao  trong  thung  thu*  cua  qui  vi  de  biet  chung  nao 
chung  cu"  cua  qui  vi  co. 

Viacom  Cablevision  se  manq  den  cho^qui  .vi  nhuhg 
chUo'nq  trinh  chon  loc  ddc  sac— vd  rat  ro— gom  29  dai 
c6n  ban_va  bay  dai  co  the  trana  bi  them  ne  j  muon,  va 
gom  nhung  chUdng  trinh  ma  qui  vi  khong  the  tim  th6y  6 
nhung  dai  thu'dng. 

Khi  cau  day  vao  may  VCR  cua  qui  vi.  qui  vi  cb  thS'thau 
nhung  chUdng  trinh  ma  qui  vi  ud  thich,  roi  co  the  coi  Jgi 
bat  cu  luc  nao  qui  vi  muon.  (Chung  toi  khong  tin  them 
tien  cho  viec  di  day  vd  cau  day  vao  may  VCR  cua  qui  vi). 


•  Phim  mdi  cua  Hollywood 

•  Cdc  gidi  chung  ket  th^thao 

•  Phim,  kich  va  tin  tu'c  tieng  Hoa 

•  Chuo'ng  trinji  thieu  nhi 

•  Nhgc  hoa  tau  vd  hdi  kich 

•  Tin  tuc24tren  24 

•  Phim  truyen  hinh  cd  dien 

•  Khoa  hoc,  du  lich  vd  thien  nhien 

•  15  ddi  truyen  hfnh  cua  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento  vd  San  Jose 


To  order,  call 
863-6000 


t  QC3^C-J  »  tmS  863-6000 


onTrHnj5  T?9  3-  \  &  r s  to  raf  T 


f  n  fit  9*  5  m  n 


o,  ^3  en  —    a  o  a 


Tuwrman  jet  c S^inij'i^tuB'iTjJirislt'.Bg^'iuniJ .  uTihiijjj^usiri 
lurormspn  (£fe  icnsS lei  m  tin  luSnsa^vnu. 

*  udjnSsln*)^rins5jci^ij£jiJ':«tJ3j 

*  ^a^ug^sjjxian  s*us i aci 

uas  snacn^j 

*  tdsunsus33icir)3j3£j 


*  i&j^/cijjcis  uas  unncaan 

*  gnocaaaci  24  ^0  Tu^ciij 

*  ^uci^ojjij^atjSuni^s^^tusnw 

*  OTnEjnsfnci^s^Tnsjua^ut^nci 

*  15  ^33  SrTinywfici^nnsl^Tinw 


[iffifflfi'8  J  8M4-Sfl^-nffleT1tmi  s  isura  ( Viacom  1  wn \flnn«ftnusi 

_  l     f.    n  n  a    ts  ev 

Hftfi  ftjH j ttm" iSniRiwfisftCfl^'iiD^Sij  \S3j§oi^<jrj') in miDuuKra 

H'm'i j  j uwHRHiugsniciss jncji/iTi^sois^ 

Luns9  3 g/yj-s  Viacom  ftisj  iflisii \  \,Sw  \ iDRTs.fnnn 
msSiuBfrn  --  \SiDmu,msojTftiran'i»jn!:«ra8isiSDJs 

O        U  1  M  I      N  l> 


*  ninmsSnoiraio 

*  TUn*R9i'l  l3«hn 

*  mnmsumrow iHttynwiSs 
msmjwTuti,  sijnSuns 

a  1 

*  n^u'igftfnii  BtiHift 

*  utinmm nuifittn iSh 

ms  isiaiis  Lnis'Sdi ,  win 


niailflfinBlDlgaiBll^e  Viacom  did  iyln«u  ieSit7(i)ii  j  Hfi 

B       tl  CI  ■  »  ii  *<i* 

HnnrtnHnHTuiflhnrjorjnnnHtSg  jaw^s  iBtBBanfli  iu«il^ 

o  a  o  1, 

Ilia  inflTwH  3 1  uftignOB  iu  iQjuBiiioHn  tfl  iljo  ci 


Service  available  only  at  cabled  addresses  in  San  Francisco  Free  VCR  standard  hook-up  only.  Installation  is  $25  per 
cable  outlet.  A  refundable  deposit  for  each  converter  and  remote  control,  plus  $15  toward  your  first  bill,  are  required 

at  the  time  of  installation 
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iBimwairi  uri 
■ 

woibuTs  J  ISlS  I.BilWIS  10I1SWW 
TtilUHIS  \RiraUM«ROtJClB  f  Bfliqj  1 

on  iw'ub  imiDfis^  1  iguTrrmsAi* i  j  o«* 
nironisus  ibgissibi  \  j  ,nio°  iS 
nmj  m iHiKf nSHonimn ifigpffTs 
IgBiBsaigl  b isiw imiGBfS  . 

flWil  lB1S«i    m  S  1RHBMH011U1W1 

sgi  ( insHjjHonaii  1 )  insHgBtii 
mswajis )  urn  tnsHgSftisisflm 

IB  ISigilWOl  1  g  IS  S  ,  ICISHilGtSS 

ugunfi j§j8 iHwg;s  iSujjJqjir 
gauiRyuj issuisniriHRRHRHSii 
i&ujfioiB  1 1_  JnSissflin 
n|RWHiBHTsi  isiwis imisfflfj 
gs  \ at|M J  luurougm  i SSjmn ig-1 
flratis  uai  isiHwmSis  irasfmofffl  f 
irosircSHiTsaign iSfli *b  stt  iSS j 
ft? j  luinswfcjBiiiBl ,  JbSissuis 

1II1S01  "JnSBJB"1 

u  n 


Maha  Ghosananda 

usiiintiisnij  1 1  juo*i  iSw  itws  f 
wuitoRcjun  ibu \s  s  giswsj  ifli  s*fc 

BWIil  JBHQJ  ISlWIB  101  IB  WW  ,  "HIS 
HR8S  ISlBilWOlBHGlSSOJIlDrjl  \fiil 
HSMIOW*  \  J  OBI  J  IB  S  gi  8  19  f  "  IBS 
t  f 


fliw'S  j  uw'gn  iw  \mn  mum 

§Ogil8  1  Biron^tD  \3HB  \S19  IB* 

^j«uo,  wuiBuinsngwiwBiT3 

tJOIBGlS  I  I  JUO'lRUH:,)  b9b315  iSS 

luyrauoaiu  iguajBigitfi  iStBTg 
tSi  iiiutiusTs  j  i s ib'us'bibb  j  ii  i 
j  §bi raws niii  nin  m  :  inra  in Toi 

TbUIDBSS       IWISnftsgiS  1SSBC1 

luurougai  j oj n 8 ni  i  _ipbo  .□□□8ra 
"  \  StJS«ainnnni«  s  i8u;  igicn  J 
SumnTsti  is  in*  i.rsiis  j  ayo  xSSj 

9Bw'l  1UWU1BH  ,  "    IS  SBB1UB1  J  S 

anon  uw  iraiBis  wiitju,  Tsra 
sngnniSHgBas issTa o'Tub 

IWIBHW  W11HH,  HSlUR1Sn|- 
BWH1BU  ISiWIS  lOJIS^GlBSmilD 

\8  j  fli  "  1  bhi  i  iHBfli  mail  j  uw 

o 

TSM8(11(319WB1I  :UB1  SftftfllU 
TfllBj-ISJ  fUJRH  S^hToTrHIUW 
Ts  J  ifiti 


<9*t 


BiuiwoBj iobiju  nwimnuis 
hs  ifllft  jffpsdj-iailoffiiOntkiajo 
wois,nsniiij  musjuci  i^oj  i  ra  ins  inn 

jgHlSOIBlWB  1S19  l.BilinTwqil  Itj 

9bT3|\bs  ,  ilarmufl ig'luoTs 
tonmsii  igi    wi  i  nnuisaTsio 

81il  1W  IS  S  C188tf  10HW  J  01  0_HSil 

iSniiBiigsfBgoioii  j  rmgn 

Blftfllfltl  TOHgiiltnSWSJ  1  13.jR 
fll  J  IBil  IHB1  I  8B9HBO  .OOnBIB 

nB&o'sBgn in Toira  fd'o.aoosiH 

I 

Tbujhis  \slBii  in  igwTs  j  wn  Com 
Bij^uiranissB  51s  \  j  ,]  no'igjii 
\8imHiSBi  1  Bi'igrios  ,  tiysBii 
\s1his iu \9whiwh ignfli \ IOB 


\8lBftl111  S&W81B 

Ibu'^8  isl^«9a9jn  jbhiou^ku 

^IDHIBllBISglBlBUlCini  Sil^S 

BirouissriwiutfiiRuis  .cifiiww 

BO°\niSBS  IBilSilHBW.lOIW  \SS 
BB1UB11  IW1  J  IJ3UOW1  JOB«1B 

SsagjniTanj^sHBn iBwiiyraw  b 
gwfiojiojH  islBii 3 to :  inraTnB 
TsgBt§ j  iSiio'^SDiBSiB  gisifjr 
usgfioiBioj  j  0ms  \BlBiiBus9sa 

W  n  cj 

gjni--qii  \sisbhisb,ui  jrtsiB 

stiuswi-oiwfirsiBaii^ 

gBiw\slBii9sagjniqisgniTBi 

01O  J  10  J  \8lllU1Bni1BWSil  \SlBil 

b'ub  \  ssb\  iSsTna  1^/18 ran iHii 

\gl\Bgwyitlone  way  street 
\S8j|lD51BB1U8ra  1818  10 IB  ,|f 

J  lUjUlSSBHIOSiaiDUIS  \  IBIS 

gi&uiwaraflBtgj  \S« ,  Sttrfjm 
tgjBo'imsn.ui  jgiBosgiu^nra 
B/ojiuoiiojojiwroiwcHii 
nimrliggf  T8|\Bl^ratsJtiuis 
noi TjinHiqfugiijis  rani  h, 
tgJsgiBig/ J0m§ynf|jiu,j  ojm 
igjmroin^s  wiln  Saiaingm 
^jnin  rjs  j  uw  \ ramg  liiff  j  s  iii  1  ffl 
ngisggnii  ibis§ib\8i(d  joojbus 
i8j,  B^ininnimn, lgjinstqii 
Tswoii  o'TiinginigjnislniiTs 
nninSj/  \Ha«J 
"gn \ j j uo in« 15 1\ Sni j ugm§  1 
nTnirofrsifBiriwrijiojioiTflH 


iS8;u\Ssnu  iqii iumg8ranngn 
lunuj,"  w°S  1  uw \winwi  \  i"js*i 

U*j  nil  19  jBWOlBUSil  \  J  JUOHJ  lU(f 

UonsiVggttTaj  1  irai  ihhi\j(d 
iBinwtn|is irasmmmg j rb f  Tare 

SiiWISftj   H*flni  J  JBlWOBW88lDgB 

18  j  iSii ,  is1his!risbi  JSSSil 
IB yoiBHnfininj-i  181s  iwim  go 

fiigiDUISBI  J  8lBUlgU^  JgBlDIH 

isiBiug inidujii ,  Bunsju 
trfiii lgtiwn^iw'j lugiigra  \ 88 j 

UilS  imrjS  1003S  SiUOugiilHIS 

n  n 

B1 J  TllSl8ro  IHl^WI  J  SiigBlUB 

ujHriwswsoi  101  fltn 

h«  lutJsa  1  uoo'igjii  181m  mwii 

B°l  I  liJWOinWBH  ,  1811DWU1BUI§ 
SiHSllDHSJ  lS«HS,W3-01W  1S181 

tl  1 8il8  1  HI  f TbB*J 

 s  ,  

ui  liijsns  jowgnrfS  j  iuJui  j  js 
gtinirigraniHni  in  iwirsj  uw'gn 
Jioii  iSSj^iininigiiisjJ  igf 
lyii  luog  i3w  \Diifji  T  in«His  j  0 
ms«J  islinraoiiinynis  i8ns|oa 
fliuS  hib inras sns iginDtiissUii 
OiiuniSiiiifinQ jfltDg  ,  gmSn 
jflDgojiw'fliiHnjinriinlnQHB 
81S1  gjnsjnl8ninoii8i(Dwij 
unfl £uijjtijuwjif}0  iSugisfli 
gniunuiHisni jfiqinniinij  iSra 
iSni  jun«i  88„nTngmunuj 
ihiii  ifini  1  inifip  1  in&s  in  r  wis 
iBiOigmunui  isiss««u jflog 


at      ■         1*       .  H 

Ellen  Kuras  (right),  the  camera  person  for  Ellen  Bruno's  film  trip  to  Cambodia, 
gets  a  shot  of  local  color. 


am/iamiwis  n i  imsgmunu j 
luToiraojniiog'jOi  HmSjs*iiiBo 

at 

lomnanBiaiHssiB^  igisfli 

0lHlll1Bl8l(DgBBlBr011Hl51HBS 

j  uwgBnltDTiwiBSwOi  islira|/ 
T8rauisB-§wpiininw,gTnHiB  iwo 
nW,891ilHW  ibis  ,Bii  in/ Tiisins 
JUWHnaaiios  iSrajOms  Tsrannii 


un,  uiSsirayjs,  jjuinininii 
inoiu8ii*j 

lljJoSuiS  lUHDiesV)  1uT«B1fJB 

gn: 

--gtirtinQistfT  xs-1  xifi|  ^  nnof  Ltjti 

Tsrauis  in««niin«rufTii,j 
--isiinraoiigojgj  iS  j  ,  ninS 
--fisnj  iStuinfjsgnios  iSniHnj- 

J    WniT'Walk"  Bit  "Don't 


walk"  uig*i  TasiViriiajn 
gn&miS  iMiiwrniw']  idoi  101 

I  CI  M  B> 

siiimn  i/TsBiBMurogiiiwii 

sm  iSuj|ajoiiwoi|ni iw 
gj  s bis  j  ods  ig6* 
-ium|iura j Oojsub  ,  OniiB  iai 
u  j  bbib  1  nil  inoiu'i 
-us  ifjrgiiniuoigis  j  OaisTBra 
■  u  tjijii  iBlo'ninniiiragMg'j 
-us  inn  rail  igwgiw  islinraoii 
gra'ig  gofiiinmioisgi  ijus 
lyti  luaigfli  iBu8! 
-irjf Tnuigsni j  lyiiiumgisl 
inraTsragn  18111  j  flmsuBojiw- 
§081  islmaunjiiRiri  uuib 
qsHiu  jjiBlinraiDUi 
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la 


■  i  i 

anss  nwn  jjTtjb  inemiiiJsofiyT  jj 
nn3jsnut]3wij3j  uujji3nvmji33 

iwhijiwas  unmasa  i53sotn3£f33 
tJintnnqi^ynttjj.  80933*13(1811 

aonuehTi. 

1  unsonunn.  1  Sta  1 on  1  ffiusoin 
uas  1  onan^oon»l>usoa3^nino 
1  otj  1  onToanu .  133  t:tnun£j?w 
lonsan  treusou3no^ninoi5uj 
lonio  831^333^3233  iSnuS 


I  X'  _k'  k>  1  o»v,  _  _  »-/  o 

io3mimaiji3  auSi  i,ionfj3  *  tfmha inoguBaanussan  un  Nsn^nuanaeni^??^^.  it]3 

1  i  w  k'  *  k>  I  w  »_/*_/     ^  o 


ctinununauijn 
sewn  Tijasat; 

iut))J3u  auiina 

ana  wanaSufo  uasupiSbsna  3n£J  10  o  dStJuu  trang  tiraw5  14  rtafattft. 

"S3 1  TpmUC.ISJ  I  JJ3303£J  3USCft  po|jce  interviewed  witnesses  after  ten-year-old  Sopheak  Chhuoy  was  hit  by  a  car 
ITOSOCh,    CnuSut3J3^1JlSuJlfi   mfrontof  Battambang  Market  on  August  14. 

33atnniJ^TosiJ3ny3ninjninnnij 
ui32rTa233ehs3oan,  sdaionn 
uiJiuoniJsyussaiHrnun.  una 

iirinmcfeimsaijij ,  ajjynngnjj 
vri3  32  fli^nsocnditninossy 
-?ij  Vmaiitfij ,  0 1  tfnusa  i  fafiij 
ua  e3©  i  rhanauTo  ( sfejgaa . 

gnamu  t  wu  i  oasa  ToBxniarian 
cigniutfiraijaRsriaan  scmnaa 
3ii*j  T^5t3Jvri3iSujioa3£j  ©nld 
onavna  lunsanijiHthron  311311 
un  3C1  & a  rauia)  iw^TdiS  3T3S1 
a*o,  3umn  iui(3)j33JCian£jun»S 


snfacitaMu,  3n2/-m233  irn3  ia3Tjci3utlniiijjifia3£j,  C133  ^^^^if^dcaafii*]  uasaci'fa 

asu  ttaitfi^h  snqfe  mffau  saiS^ua^ti/^^iwnwngfifa ,  50^^011  isnfilnnldc ^3 (8in 

qnsoch  aaMnttairaanrimwiJ  *  f^OOT^Slis'uiiiBjJtoijSii,  SwtnaS^atmsniimng  uian^i 

TiJirfij(5ni^£j?jcissjj(tsut3n)   *  Tumni^nsh  onuaanudsofia  ^nul.  tyn^ijiwriiiajijst:ijfi 

TmlbiAiqpiq  auB  11 ,  can  eisueia  uagSsusRonutuau.  c^s^c.nu^c]ii^imnw?nij 

ltu3Q3JJUna  W  333  Turk  ST  ri33li^ljSVtQ3dt:T[lJ<tci£JTnn3§3 

uani&n^ii^iimi^naunjJtwa  mu  i)3otn  33&hjninci  uwaiiSg 
0n^nTTn5inTnn3umgTTOiJiiiijiK  teisstlu,  sfunn3  imoisa  ta 
a3dja;niJ2j5ciy£js3jur)f5£jn3gnij    iiJjj  s^ci^l  Ka^.^imn^  uscim 
tjSu.  B3S33TOdn£jT)3uun3£Jn3  338Juncfici  |iijys. 
853it::iSnun3':ns^jjn  3e?: 

iurantfh.    Sti^wn  Dan  tin  ^tejafijctfii^ttatatsfjsffiija  waik^oagcna"  tnnSid? 

ts^sfiij^unojjua^m^TiTianTQ  Tw£Ji3iJ§n^nau»njj(  3u  (oau&l  isnivifiTwc^a  lifvis^^su  lui 

sumulnslno.  anaiSnan  "9ci  uatwOanyTciuasr ,  Mun3fite3£j  nosoiu^w^ylnnwn^  wi^3 

iSuB  iSnu3yfilos"SiiSiunt:-on  it' iciSnncisrsiiOTj^uatunnnufi  tusaanuuii  iiuusoiin  -i3gnu 

T7t33ssjjuijns&jjifflu  iwci" .         Tfnwnsj lii3tunScie(3??an" .  *  iw  1^330^33^:3^,1^113^ 

arm  uuiw  twwfnslsu,  ubuan      ^nii3yt:&jei]J3rivisi^3j??ian£jS3  .^^..^  itamnwlilu^. 

situnSiJsn^iinn  tnnnoan  cnu  fiSIcidauuciTo  t  S3  tantftmsn  *  oO^SSi*)  stt7»n3m3soi3Ci 

tfibjownu  uanid  uiansjnonwiu  TTDJOwin-jajjSTftnTuujn^ijTciTLlin  *  casusniunn^  Licj330ci|jnw  us 

iiawns  S3wan£jiSn.    ns3£jto  who  sinis33nniKj3jj5o,  uat  si^niraBii  10^^031^211^3. 


anngnuTiwu.  wutoiua^,  ion 
nn3i]3u. 


Duudiassj*]  uat  luiiSni^anso 
afi3,ua3jtD  T7«ua)j»nuvT&]uo3. 
enuut'wn£ln3iJ30W£jo 
Tnaa  Jjsf3u  c  on?3  ivnu : 

*  luenL'Tjinioo  u3wS3so  uat: 

*  Tufcrn,  uci33U3iisnuwri3. 

11    w        1     * w 

*  iusfaii  1  u^n  1  ons33mn3J3H3j 

dH£J   "Walk   £n^"  flU  "Don't 


miM^suao  1 33n  i  tin  1  inrh 
wnu  3no  (onjj^f  ustvnw  i33j 

3J3Wn§ .       UttlW  8  (033JOU2U 

luuit  ioumu33nat'uuii^s3;in 
miiMoi^ostjjt:  1 3w  1  in  1 333 . 

VI  1  wo'  i  £ 

^Isno  mijnjwu  1     1  ossyvnusl 
Tolnino  ^nj3n^uri3a3j»3n3£j 
Tuejjj  1  to  1  e!a3£jdn  1  fh  ( ^mt§o 
1  JfujdtmwTonunnw  t  asncii . 
dt'^n|iisl:i3jTn3n£j  1  rmj  1  ^unnu 


ssjJsuat^j^oiu3Tn3^33iiln£j  -w  £J3U3nuian 


1 3ua3S^33Sg3£j^o?J33jijo  1 33n  1 33n©3 .  ViusimiansjajyTo  1  iJjj 
i3niini333<Tw3t'iusnri.  "»8  3jj^ho  ueaoniffijj,toTii33intugw 

Banoi^aTi  (otiSuoin  u3no  inTut 3333133,  iuijuittililt; 

usnfisf-  3noi5nino33    "gsej  intf^JJ  SSnciw.  ausn^wanyajj 

To£jjjwan£jSijjnt|nu3nws|,To(a/ij  unuss^nitdsiiiSnToo,  uat 

i^iSagcwOTKaTgSwKlw.u'ig  ssej^ousnismin  SoiuTiisn 
3  i3iii^3£jwcni?5n  ^03131     133,  maanaussyis^i^SusIt 

£no9w33233(^^n^pu  y3J  ^  u^tynt  iSwTossn 

w^Suxin.  ^wwnw  isms  5juu  ^33ni3ui^3£ju3tuS3U£J3aw 

To§jji3imTCiini§333wtajta£j  cin3(Sn,Sinnn£nn,uat' 

unnmiwjjsnoiSwTi  rius.  3yi3jj3i^o" . 

uxiysu  So^on,i^^n3j  jj  vno  ^snS  rtsttfcistoii  wnw  usn  st3§os33miiia3no3uat^t;5o 

ains  TjjSS  lyntiwuTom^fin  i^t3tfw.  ano(§3CfqB  "saato  2^3mriJJ5juit3?in3n3jTiiSjj(033j 

mu33t^u^3s^jionil3£j  Toio  §w^n  1 5u  1  ^fjjajjo- 1  Suit^jsnnu   2,i98B.  ^uon^snu^jjstiSij' 


1  usvnwu^nuno  1  nam  130  —  1  us 

3innoj3nnu  noQuSnTjaciswen . 

* 


casiasn  03133 

i33no3it/jjLlt;?nnij  ^toinaiiano 
i^s  Tjjio3jj  11,1987  uoany 


*i5 


1§T  TIN  TllC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VlgT 
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Phim  Chien  Tranh  Truyen  Hinh  Lam  Buon 
Long  Ngtfoi  Viet  Va  Cuu  Chien  Binh  My 


The 
thay 


Karen  Koenig  va  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Bat  dau  vao  thang  9  nam 
1987,  20  nam  sau  nhung  tran 
quan  trpng  d  cuoc  chien  Viet 
Nam,  dai  CBS-TV  bat  dau 
chieu  mot  loat  phim  giai  tri 
gia  tuong  got  la  "Tour  of 
Duty"  ( "Chuyen  ^i  Nghia  Vu") 
noi  ve  mot  tieu  dpi  linh  My 
tai  Viet  Nam  vao  nam  1967. 

Mot (  the  he  ngddi  My 
duoc  trudng  thanh  trong  nam 
do.  Hp  co  nen  coi  va  tin 
rang  su'  mieu  ta  do  la  dung 
vdi  su'  that  nhu'ng  gi  xay  ra 
d  Viet  Nam  hay  khong? 

Nhu'ng  cuoc  phong  van 
nhung  ngu'di  ty  nan  Viet  Nam 
va  nhurng  cu'u  chien  b  j  nh  My 
ve  y  kiln  cua  ho  doi  vOi 
"Tour  of  Duty," 
Tenderloin  Times  tim 
nhu?ng  each  nhin  khac  nhau  ve 
cuoc  chien  cua  hai  nhom 
tren. 

Khi  nhu'ng  cu'u  chien 
binh  My  deu  ^  chi  trich  vai 
tro  ciia  My  o^/iet  Nam,  va 
bay  to  su*  .jjgaft.6'i,  hoang  so' 
va  h6i  nan  cua  ban  than  ho 
trong  su  mau  thuah  do,  ngudi 
ty  nan  Viet  Nam — tat  ca  deu 
la  thUdng  dan  luc  chien 
tranh — deu  cho  thay  tinh 
than  phan  cpng  va  lo  ngai 
loat  phim  nay  duoc  chieu  d 
My  va  noi  len  vai  trb  cua  My 
qua  (  tieu  cu"c  trong  cuoc 
chien . 

Tuy  co  nhUng  each  nhin 
khac  nhau  ve  cuoc  chien,  cu'u 
chien  binh  My  va  ngudi  Viet 
ty  nan  da  s6  cung  dong  y 
rang  nhifng  chi  tiet  trong 
loat  phim  khong  chinh  xac 
nhu*  ve  khia  canh  van  ho'a  va 
chinh  tri  Viet  Nam,  quan  he 
giiia  linh  My  va  phu  niT  Viet 
Nam,  va  dac  tinh  cua  cac 
tran  danh. 

Nhung  cu'u  chien  binh 
deu  cho  biet  nhuiig  canh 
chien  tranh  deu  rat  gia  tao 
va  _  nhe  nhang  hdn  so  vdi 
nhung  kinh  nghiem  cua  ho  luc 
6'  Viet  Nam.  Ho  cung  de  y  den 
loat  phim  lam  giam  bdt  dac 
tinh  gay  nen  nhieu  sd  tranh 
luan  cua  cuoc  chien,  va 
trong  vai  trudng  hdp,  lam  ve 
vang  nhtfng  cuoc  chien. 

Ong  Nguyen,  mot  sinh 
vien  d  Da  Nang  trong  liic  do, 
noi  rang  phim  do  chi  tap 
trung  vao  kinh  nghiem  cua  My 
trong  cuoc  chien.  "Chinh  tri 
va  van  hoa  Viet  Nam  chi  la 
boi  canh,"  ong  noi  nhU  vay. 

Vai  cu'u  chien  binh,  nhu 
Paul  Cox,  hai  quan  0'  Viet 
Nam  vao  nam  1970,  noi  khong 
co  mot  phim  nao  noi  len  duoc 
kinh  nghiem  cua  ho.  Chi  co 
phim  tai  lieu  mdi  cd  the  cho 
ngu'di  xem  biit  mot  it  ve 
hinh  anh  that  ma  th6i. 

Cu'u  hai  quan^  Melvin 
Escueta,  di  mot  chuyen  nhiem 
vu  d  Viet  Nam  vao  nam  1966 
va  1967,  phe  binh  phim  khong 
cd  de  cap  den  chu'ng  tarn  ly 
sau  nhung  ton  thUdng,  chu:ng 
binh  gay  bdi  nhung  su  kinh 
hoang,  dau  kho  va  van  de 
tinh    cam    trong    liic  chien 


Mot  ngu'di  linh  Mydang  bao  ho  mot  ngu'8i  tu  Viet  Nam  trong  "Tour  of  Duty.'' 
An  American  G.I.  escorts  a  Vietnamese  prisoner  in  "Tour  of  Duty." 


tranh  ma  anh  hito'ng  ve  sau. 

Nhu'ng  ngu'di  Viet  dupe 
phong  van  noi  neu  hp  la 
ngu'di  dupe  san  xuat  nhJhg 
loat  phim  "Tour  of  Duty" 
nay,  thi  ngubi  My  se  duoc 
hieu  biet  them  rat  nhieu  ve 
lich  su'  va  van  hoa  cua  Viet 
Nam.  Va  nhuhg  canh  chien  dau 
se  ac  liet  hdn  nhieu. 

"Ho  ban  dai  lien,  quang 
luu  dan,  ho  la,  het,  du  doi 
lctm,"  ong  Trang  noi  nhu'  vay, 
mot  hoc  sinh  6'  Sai  Gdn  vao 
nam  1966.  Ong  Tarn,  mot  ngu'Pi 


ldn  tuoi  tru'Pc  day  la  nhan 
vien  tuy  vien  tai  chanh  cua 
toa  Dai  Su*  Phap,  noi  ong 
muon  nhUng  loat  phim  do  noi 
len^  "y  chi  chong  cong  cua 
ngu'di  Viet  Nam." 

Nhu~ng  cu'u  chien  binh  va 
ngu'di  Viet  deu  de  y  trong 
"Tour  of  Duty"  cd  mot  chi 
ti§t  khong  chinh  xdc  la 
khong  thay  sU  hien  dien  cua 
quan  lUc  Viet  Nam  Cong  Hoa 
trong  da  so  cac  canh  trong 
phim. 

NgUdi  Viet  va  nhuhg  cu'u 


Thiio'ng  Vien  Thong  Qua  Ban 
Du  Luat  Ngudi  Ty  Nan 


Ngay  7  thang  10,  Thudng 
Nghi  Vien  da  thong  qua  m6t 
ban  tu  chinh  ciia  phap  an  tai 
dinh  cu"  va  bao  ve  ngu'di  ty 
nan  -Dong  Nam  A,  dUoc  de  ra 
bc»i  Nghi  Si  Mark  0.  Hatfield 
(•Dang  Cong  Hoa,  tieu  bang^ 
Oregon).  Ban  dii  luat  the 
hien  mot  "cam  giac  cua  Quoc 
Hoi"  cho  rSing  su*  tiep  nhan 
ngu'di  ty  nan  tu'  D<5ng  Nam  A 
nen  giii  nguyen  vdi  mJc  do 
hien  nay  trong  ba  nam  tdi 
nay ,  va  cho  phep  tai  tro'  su 
bao  ho  va  giao  due  ngu'di  ty 
nan  tai  Thai  Lan. 

Th6m  vao  do,  ban  du* 
luat  Hatfield  cuhg  bieu  hi|n 
"Quoc    H6i    cam    thay"  rang 


nhifng  ngu'di  ty  nan  6'  cac  dao 
tren  ba  nam  du"dc  su'  quan  tarn 
dac  biet  tren  phddng  dien 
nhan  quyen  cua  My",  va  My  nen 
dan  dSu  de  phuc  hoi  nhu"ng 
co  gang  quoc  te  tai  dinh  cu* 
nhung  ngUdi  nay.  Ban  du"  luat 
cap  nam  trieu  cho  nam  88  va 
89  cho  chiio'ng  trinh  giao  due 
o"  cac  trai  ty  nan  doc  theo 
bien  gio'i  Lao  va  Campuchia 
tai  Thai  Lan. 

Ban  du  luat  ma  _  duoc 
thong  qua  bdi  s6  phieu  63 
tren  33,  hien  dupe  chuyen 
qua  hoi  nghi  dam  phan  giura> 
Thu'png  Vi|n  va  Ha  Vien  de 
du'dc  xem  xet  them. 
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chien  binh  My  co  each  nhin 
khac  nhau  ve  thai  do  linh  My 
o  Viet  Nam.  Trong  mot  trong 
nhung  doan  phim,  linh  My  di 
tan  dan  lang  va  dot  het 
nhuhg  nha  cua  trong  lang. 

"Hinh  anh  linh  My  ddt 
nha  ngu'di  Viet  la  mot  canh 
gay  nhieu  su'  tranh  luan," 
ong  Nguyen  noi  nhu  vay. 
"■Djeu  do  khong  xay  ra  trtT 
tru'dng  hdp  rat  can  thiet." 
Ong  Tarn  n6i  them,  "£)6  la  mot 
su'  tuyen  truyen  tot  cho  Cong 
San . " 

Cu'u  chien  binh  Steve 
Hassna  hoan  toan  khong  dong 
y  vdi  hinh  anh  cua  linh  My 
trong  phim  vi  ho  nhu'  rat 
dang  hoang  va  cd  ky  luat. 
"Nhieu  nam  sau,  nhu  mot  cdn 
ac  mong,"  ong  noi,  "toi  y 
thu'c  ra'ng  ddn  vi  khong  van 
101  cua  toi,  va  do  la  dieu 
dang  buon  vi  chiing  toi  khong 
co  ngu'di  nao  thay  dupe  trong 
liic  do,  hung  bao  khong  khac 
gi  nhieu  so  vdi  tui  Nazi  SS 
Panzers  tung  hoanh  6  -Dong  Au 
luc  -De  Nhi  Th§  Chiln." 

Trong  van  de  linh  My 
ddi  su  vo'i  phu  nt?  Viet  Nam 
trong  phim,  cu'u  chien  binh 
va  ngu'di  Viet  khong  phai 
khong  dong  y  vo'i  nhau,  ma  hp 
co  nhu'ng  su'  phan  d6i  khac 
nhau . 

Trong  mot  doan  phim, 
mot  anh  linh  My  yeu  mot  co 
Viet  Nam,  va  choang  tarn 
bong-so  ciia  anh  ta  tren  minh 
co  gai  ay  trong  dem  dung 
chan  cua  cuoc  di  tan.  Ngoi 
tu'a  minh  du'oi  gdc  cay ,  co 
gai  nga  vao  long  anh  linh  My 
va  hai  ngudi  ngu  nhu  vay 
suot  dem.  -Den  sang  luc  thUc 
day,  voi  ve^  mat  rat  ngay 
thd,  hai  ngudi  van  con  ngdi 
vol  tu  the  nhu"  vay. 

Nhung  ngu'Pi  .Viet  dUpc 
phong  van  cho  biet  dieu  do 
khong  dung  vdi  van  hoa  Viet 
Nam  vi  phu  nil  6  vung  thon 
que  rat  bao  thu  va  rat  so 
ngu'di  ngoai  quoc. 

Theo  ong  cu'u  chien  binh 
Melvin  Escueta,  dieu  khong 
dung  vo'i  su  that  la  "mot 
ngu'di  dan  ba  nhu  vay  se  bi 
cu'o^ng  hiep."  "Quan  doi  My  di 
d4n  dau  cUdng  hiep  den  do, 
va  cap  tren  dung  tha  dieu 
do." 

Cu'u  chien  binh  va  ngu'di 
Viet  deu  phe  binh  trong 
"Tour  of  Duty"  qua  nhieu 
ngu'di  Viet  biet  tieng  Anh  va 
ho  noi  rang  stf  khac  biet 
ngon  ngU  la  mot  van  de  trong 
cuoc  chien. 

■Doi  voi  cu'u  chi£n  binh 
Duff  Cole,  bp  binh  a  Viet 
Nam  vao>  nam  ,  1967  va  1968, 
nguy  hiem  nhat  cua  "Tour  of 
Duty"  la  no  tan  duong  chien 
tranh.  "No  khong  the  hien  su 
kinh  hoang  cua  chien  tranh, 
hay  no  lam  cho  su'  kinh  hoang 
do  thanh  mot  dieu  kich 
thich.  Nhu'ng  chien  tranh 
khong  phai  la  mot  dieu  kich 
thich,  ma  chi  la  rung  rdn.'[ 

6ng  noi  ong  mudn  ngu'di 
My  du'dc  (  nhan  thay  mot  y 
khac,  nhat  la  nhung  ngu'di 
tre  tuoi.  '4)u*hg  giet  ngu'di, 
vi  no  se  an  mon  trong  ban," 
6ng  noi.  "Neu  ban  giet 
ngu'di,  co  nghia  la  ban  dang 
giet  ban  than  minh." 


IfT  TIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VIET  coSS^s 


7  Dua  Tre,  5  Ngrtbi  Gia  Bi  Xe  Dung 
Trong  3  Thang  Vila  Qua 


Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh,  cha  cua  dua  tre  ba  tuoi  chet  trong  mot  tai  nan  xe  co  vao 
ngay  1  thang  11. 

Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh,  the  father  of  the  three-year-old  child  killed  by  a  car  on  Nov. 
1,  implored  drivers  to  watch  more  carefully  in  the  Tenderloin. 


Sara  Colm  va  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

NhUng  con  dUdng  6' 
Tenderloin  co  the  cu'c  ky 
nguy  hiem  va  co  khi  gay  chet 
nguo'i,  nhat  la  tre  em  va 
ngu'di  gia,  theo  sU  dieu  tra 
nhUng  ban  tUdng  trinh  cue 
canh  sat  cua  td  Tenderloin 
Times.  Trong  ba  thang  vu'a 
qua,  32  ngu'di  bo  hanh  bi  xe 
dung  trong  Tenderloin — trong 
s6  do  co  bay  diia  tre  va  nam 
ngu'di  gia. 

Dudng  Eddy  co  con  so 
cao  nhat  la  chin  vu  ngu'di  di 
bp  bi  dung,  ke  do  la 
Leavenworth  nam  va  Geary 
bon.  Nga  tu'  goc  Eddy^  va 
Jones  la  goc  dudng  nhieu  vu 
tai  nan  ngu'di  bo  hanh  nhat, 
tru'o'c  cong  vien  Boeddeker, 
gom  co  ba_  vu. 

M6t  ngay  Chu  Nhat  dau 
thang  11,  mot  tre  em  ba  tuoi 
ten  la  Nguyen  Linn  Sa  chay 
ra  du'o'ng  tu'  mot  tiem  giat  do 
ma  me  cua  Sa  dang  giat  do_o' 
do,  va  bi  xe  dung.  Sa  chet 
trong  nha  thdo'ng  chieu  horn 
do. 

Mot  tuan  sau  do,  cha  me 
dly  thUdng  cam  cua  be  Sa  noi 
vdi  bon  bao,  "Sa  mat  chung 
toi  buon  lam,"  cha  cua  Sa 
ong  Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh  noi 
nhU  vay.  "No  da  loVi  va  biet 
noi  rdi , "  me  Linh  Sa  noi 
tiep,  "luc  nao  no  cuhg  cam 
quyen  sach  het.  Hoi  no  lo'n 
muon  lam  gi,  no  noi  la  mu6n 
lam  bac  si." 

Ong  Nguyen  Quoc  Doanh 
yeu  cau  ngu'di  lai  xe  phai  co 


Sara  Colm 

Sau  mot  thdi  gian  gan 
hai_  nam,  chu'o'ng  trinh  cho 
ngu'di  Viet  Nam  chinh  thu'c 
rdi  nude  dUdc  trd'lai,  ong 
Bruce  Beardsley  tu'dng  thuat 
nhu"  vay  tai  rnot  phien  hop 
cong  dong  6'  Trung  Tarn  Tai 
•Dinh  "  CU  NgUdi  Ty  Nan  -Dong 
Nam  A  trong  thang  vda  qua, 
ong  la  giam  doc  phu  trach 
van  de  ngub'i  ty  nan  cho  -Dai 
SU  My  tai  Bangkok. 

Vdi  so  ngu'di  vUp't  bien 
rat  cao  trong  nam  nay — cao 
nhat  tinh  til  1982 — hy  vpng 
rang  su  hoi  phuc  <  chu'dng 
trinh  ODP  se  giam  bo't  nhUng 
chuyen  ^vu'dt  bien  nguy  hiem 
nay.  Ong  Beardsley  tu'dng 
thuat  rang  cuoc  hoi  dam  gan 
day  vdi  chinh  phu^  Viet  Nam 
da  mang  lai  mot  the  che  xuat 
canh  nhanh  hdn  va  cho  nhieu 
ngu'di  hdn. 

"Chu'dng  trinh  nay  dupe 
hoi  phuc  vdi  mot  nen  mong 
tot,"  ong  Beardsley  noi  nhu 
vay.  "Bay^  gid  chung  t6i  co 
cd  hoi  de  tai  dinh  cu*  s6 
ngUdi  ty  nan  dong  da'o  trong 
nam  tdi  nay." 

Chu'dng   trinh    ODP  dUdc 
lap  ra    giUa   My    va   Viet  Nam 


trach  nhiem  va  quan  sat  can 
th&n  liic  chay  trong 
Tenderloin . 

Hdn  nua,  dan  .  cu 
Tenderloin  da  than  phien  tu' 
lau  nhu'ng  chiec  xe  tu  cac 
khu  khac  dung  .  nhuhg  con 
dudng  mot  chieu  d  Tenderloin 
dedi  den  trung  tarn  thanh 
pho  nhanh  hdn.  -Dieu  nay  lam 
cho  tang  them  su  nguy  hiem 
doi^  vdi  tre  em  va  nhuhg 
ngu'di  gia  _khong  di  nhanh 
dupe  va  nhu'ng  ngu'di  tan  t£t 
trong  vung. 

NhUng  ngu'di  lahh  dao 
trong  khu  vUc  keu  goi  mot 
budi  hop  cong.  dong  luc  mot 
gid  chieu  ngay  11  thang  12 
tai  so  333  dUdng  Turk  de  tim 


vao  nam  1979  de'  cho  ngu'di 
vu'dt  bien  co  mot  con  dUo'ng 
lUa  chpn  khac.  Tinh  den  hien 
nay,  133.000  ngu'di  da  rdi 
Viet  Nam  qua  chudng  trinh 
nay  va  phan  nua  so  ngu'di  do 
da  den  My.  Nhu'ng  vao  thang 
gieng  nam  1986,  chu'dng  trinh 
do  bi  dinh  lai  vi  so  ddn  xin 
xuat  canh  qua  nhieu  va  su' 
bat  dong  giua  Viet  Nam  va  My 
ve  thu  tuc  xe't  duyet.  Ong 
Beardsley  noi  rang  ong  hy 
vpng  nhieu  ngu'di  hdn  se  dude 
xuat  canh  qua  chu'dng  trinh 
mo'i  dieu  ch£nh  nay. 

Trong  do't  phong  van  dau 
6  Viet  Nam  vao  thang  9  vda 
qua,  1.068  ngu'di  du'o'c  phong 
van,  ngoai  109  ngu'di  ra,  tat 
ca  deu  dUdc  chap  thuan  tai 
dinh  cil  den  My.  -Dot  phong 
vin  lan  thd  hai  du"dc  hoan 
tat  trong  thang  vda  qua, 
1.3^6  ngiidi  dupe  phong  van. 

Tuy  chuo'ng  trinh  dUdc 
bat_  dau  trd  lai,  nhu'ng  so 
ngu'di  tren  niia  trieu  van  con 
dang  chd  xuat  canh.  Ong 
Bearsley  noi  rang  vdi  nhip 
do  hien  nay,  can  tren  *J0  nSim 
thi  so  ngu'di  do  mol  di  het 
dddc.  ^  6ng  hy  vong  Vi§t  Nam 
dong  y  cho  toi  thieu  30.000 
ngiidi    audc     di     trong  mot 


each  lam  cho  nhuhg  con  dudng 
d  Tenderloin  du'o'c  an  tdan 
hdn  cho  ngu'di  bo  hanh.  Nhu'ng 
each  thdc  ma  se  dude  ban 
luan  gom  cd: 

*Dung  ban  de  cho  ngu'di  lai 
xe  canh  giac  doi  vdi  tre  em 
va  ngu'di  gia. 

*Dieu   chinh    lai    thdi  gian 

cua  den    giao    thong  nham  lam 

giao  thong  cham  lai. 

*Tang    them   nguo'i    hu'dng  dan 

tre  em  qua  dudng. 

*Giao    due    tre    em,    cac  gia 

dinh  cd  tre    em   va  ngu'di  lai 

xe  ve  an  toan  giao  thong. 

Buoi    hop    se  t  dUPc  tai 
trp'  bo'i  Lien  Hoi  Bac  Market, 
Trung  Tarn   Tai    Nguyen  Phu  Nur 
Vung    Vinh,     ,va     Trung  Tarn 
TrUdng  Lao  Bac  Market. 


nam — gan  gap  doi  so  ngu'di 
du'o'c  di  trong  ky  luc  hang 
nam. 

My  va  Viet  Nam  van  chu'a 
thong  nhat  nhUng  ngu'di  nao 
thupc  dien  u'u  tien.  Theo 
thong  ke  tinh  den  hien  nay, 
chinh  phu  Viet  Nam  Uu  tien 
cho  nhUng  ngu'di  goc  Hoa  va 
nhurng  thanh  phan  ma  Viet  Nam 
khong  muon  cho  6  lai  nu'o'c . 
Nhu'ng  phia  chinh  phu  My  thi 
muon  tai  dinh  cu'  nhuYig  ngu'di 
trong  tu  cai  tao  va  nhuhg 
nguo'i  t  tru'dc  co  lien  he  vdi 
My,  ke  ca  nhu'ng  ngu'di  lai  My 
va  true  thuoc  cua  hp. 

Tuy  nhuhg  nguo'i  sang  My 
vdi  dien  doan  tu  gia  dinh 
cung  du'o'c  ta'i  dinh  cu"  qua 
chUdng  trinh  ODP,  nhu'ng  ong 
Beardsley  noi  rang  trong 
tu'ohg  lai  nhuhg  trUdng  ho'p 
do  se  dup'c  khuyen  khich  dang 
ky  theo  thu  tuc  di  dan  thong 
t  hu'dng. 

Ong  Beardsley  noi:  "Toi 
rat  lac  quan  v£  vi^c  gia 
t5ng  sd  hu'dng  Ung  cua  Viet 
Nam  trong  tu'dng  lai.  Nhu'ng 
chung  ta  cuhg  phai  y  thu'c 
rang  nhUng  dien  u'u  tien  cua 
Viet  Nam  se  kh£c  vo'i  chung 
ta." 


Nhiing  Cach  Givt 
An  Toan  Giao  Thong 

Day  con  em  cua  ban  qua 
dUdng  an  toan  bang  hanh  dong 
cua  ban.  Chi  qua  du'o'ng  luc 
aen  xanh  va  coi  chung  xe  d 
hai  hUdng.  Va  luon  luon  nam 
tay  con  em  cac  ban  luc  qua 
dudng. 

Co  khi  tre  em  nghi  rang 
neu  minh  thay  xe,  thi  ngu'di 
tai  xe  cuhg  thay  minh.  Giai 
thich  cho  tre  em  hieu  vi  ho 
qua  nho  nen  co  khi  khong 
phai  trong  tarn  quan  sat  cua 
ngu'di  lai  xe .  Tham  chi  luc 
nguo'i  lai  xe  co  thay  minh  di 
nua,  tre  em  cuhg  khong  nen 
nghi  rang  ngu'di  lai  xe  se 
dung  vi  ngu'di  lai  xe  co  the 
nghi  rang  ngu'di  qua  dUo'ng 
cuhg  se  tranh  cho  hp  chay. 
Vi  vay  cac  ban  nen  dan  do 
con  em  minh  can  than  du  di 
tren  mdc  qua  dUo'ng  cung  phai 
de  y  xe  queo,  qua  toe  hay 
vu'dt  den  d6. 

Vai  each  day  con  em  giU  an 
toan:  _ 

-Chi  qua  du'dng  d  goc  dUo'ng 
khi  den  xanh  va  hien  chU 
"walk."^  ^ 
--Li,  aung  chajfcqua  dudng. 
-Thu'  coi  coh^^fc  rni'nh  Diet 
chur  "walk"  va  "Don't  Walk" 
la  nghia  gi  khong.  Day  chung 
ddng  chi  tin  tu'ong  den  xanh 
ma  con  phai  coi  chung  xe  o' 
hai  ben. 

-Coi  chUng   xe   queo,  xe  lui, 
hay  vu'dt  den  do. 
-■DUng   qua   dUo'ng   giua  nhUng 
chide  xe    aau    va    dUng   qua  6 
khuc  gida  cua  con  dudng. 
-■DUng  dua  gio^n  luc  qua  du'o;ng 
hay    xo    day    nhung    dua  tre 
kha'c  hoac  khong  chu  y. 
-Phai  cang   can   than  ho"n  khi 
khong   thay   ro — luc   mu'a,  co 
suong  hay  ban  dim. 

Viet  Nam  Phong 
Thich  Tu  Nhan 
Trong  Trai 
Cai  Tao 

Viet  Nam  da  tha  480 
ngu'di  co  lien  quan  vo'i  Chinh 
Phu  Mien  Nam  Viet  Nam  td  cac 
trai  cai  tao,  nhu'ng  nhUng 
ngUdi  do  khong  co  tieu  chuan 
phap  ly  de  tai  dinh  cu. 

Theo  phai  vien  Viet  Nam 
d  Lien  Hiep  Quoc,  trong  so 
do  gom  hai  cong  chdc  cua 
chinh  quyen  trUdc,  chin 
tu'dng,  248  Bi  quan,  va  117 
ha  si"  quan.  Phai  vi$n  do 
noi  nguyen  do  tha  la  nhan 
dip   ngay    Quoc    Khanh   ngay  2 

thangA9  cua  hp. 

Ong  'David 
Lamberston,  bi  thu'  tro'  ly 
dai  dien  Bo  Ngoai  Giao  ve 
cac  van  ae  -Dong  Nam  _  A  va 
Thai  Binh  DUdng .  noi  rang  My 
hoan  nghenh  bu'dc  tien  nay 
cua  Viet  Nam. 

"Ve  phUdng  dien  ^so 
ngu'di  va  chuc  vu  cua  nhu'ng 
ngu'di  dUdc  tha  nay — va  cho 
phep  bao  chi  dupe  dang — lan 
phong  thich  nay  khac  vdi 
nhurng  la'n  tru'dc  rat  nhieu," 
ong  noi  nhu'  vay. 
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